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VOICES, 


I, THE VOICE OF THE DISCIPLE. 
One fate with Thee, my Master, I will share; 
Shame were it to rejoice where Thou didst weep; 
Where Thou didst wake, my Lord, I would not 
sleep, 
Or faint where Thou didst bear. 


Far off I follow Thee in spite of strife, 

Returning to Thee, though awhile I stray, 

In spite of thorns and briars in the way, 
Still on the path to Life. 


And not alone, because Thy presence fills 

My midnight darkness and my midday light; 

And so, though friend-bereft, I am not quite 
Guideless upon the hills 


II, THE VOICE OF THE BELOVED. 
My child, thou doest well to trust my love — 
Can any save thee if I let thee die? 
Has the world proved to thee more kind than I, 
That thou shouldst doubt and rove? 


The world gives tinsel, and I give thee gold; 
I cast not off my friend for being poor; 
Come, sad and desolate, unto my door, 

Or totter even when old. 


Who suffer here, hereafter reign with me, 

If only they trail not their spirit-wings, 

Or tire them, by pursuing earthly things, 
For my eternity. 


Sunday Magazine. Atice Horton. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAF-FALL. , 
(From Simonides the Ceian.) 


I. 

Navont that is human dureth long: 
And well the old-world poem ran — 
** As fall the leaves, so falleth man.”’ 
Yet who will heed that warning song? 


I. 
The ear, ‘but not the heart, we ope, 
When come those words to us addressed; 
For still there burneth in the breast 
The oft delusive fire of Hope. 


III. 
Life’s happy flowers resolved to tend 
Through sunshine hours, presumptuous man 
Formeth bold scheme and daring plan, 
Which never gain their purposed end. 


IV. 

We live as though there were no death — 
As though our being’s boundless wealth 
No limit knew, nor failing health 

Came ever down to stop the breath. 





VOICES, ETC. 


v. 
O fools and blind, to quite forget 
How soon our youth-tide passeth by : 
How soon within the darkening sky 
Our very sun of life shall set! 


vI. 
Then be life’s lesson, from life’s goal, 
Well laid to heart and understood — 
In all that’s beautiful and good 
Delight betimes, O man, thy soul. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


AUTUMN. 


Pxacerut and silent in the mellow smile 

Of Autumn, harvest-fields and pastures lie, 

Imperial Autumn ! barn and granary 

High with her glistening grain-store doth she 
pile; 

Each night the fair moon like a silver isle 


Unclouded beams upon the earth’s broad breast; 


Anon, the wind-god riseth from his rest, 

And sings triumphant on the blast, the while 

Legions of leaves their tinted ensigns strew, 

To mark his path. The tall fern-stems are bare 

Beneath the hedges; and where roses threw, 

In summer mornings, perfume to the air, 

From his bright breast the robin shakes the dew, 

*Mid clustered berries of the self-same hue. 
Chambers’ Journal, 


ONE WITH THEE. 


NEARER, nearer, heavenly Saviour, 
‘Draw my cold, unwilling soul — 
Closer, ever closer, hold me, 
Till Thy touch have made me whole : 
Oh, to think that I may be, 
Blessed Jesus, one with Thee! 


When the world my love allureth, 
When I say to Thee ‘* Depart,”’ 
Heed me not, but let Thy sunshine 
Melt my hard ungrateful heart : 
Till, like birds beneath the wing, 
Unto Thee I turn and cling. 


If the flesh, O Lord, should tempt me, 
Show Thy wounds in foot and hand; 

With the look that softened Peter, 
Lord, before my spirit stand, 

Till all dark deeds I forsake, 

Loathing each for Thy dear sake. 


When the devil strives to win me, 
Hide me, hide me, Saviour blest — 
Draw me, in a closer union, 
Closer to Thy heavenly breast : 
For no evil thing shall e’er 
Reach the soul that’s anchored there. 
Sunday Magazine. F. H. C. Brock. 














TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM.* 

“Tue variation of the compass is of 
that great concernment in the art of nav- 
gation, that the neglect thereof does little 
less than render useless one of the noblest 
inventions man has yet attained to.” So 
wrote Halley in 1683. Yet, strange to 
say, it is only within the last fifty years 
that the Government of the first maritime 
nation in the world has learnt to regard 
the prosecution of magnetical research in 
the light of a national undertaking. This 
indifference is the more remarkable when 
we consider that the first expedition ever 
sent out expressly for magnetic observa- 
tion, namely, that of Halley in 1698-9, 
sailed under the auspices of the English 
Government; and it cannot be pleaded in 
excuse that the results of that expedition 
were sO meagre and so unimportant as to 
discourage any further efforts in the same 
direction. All that can be said is, that the 
course of public events during the eigh- 
teenth century was not such as to en- 


courage any appeal to the public purse for | 


scientific purposes. Its early years found 
our statesmen preoccupied with the dy- 
nastic struggles of Western Europe. Then 
came the change of dynasty at home, and 
its consequent anxieties; whilst later still, 
an almost unbroken succession of war 
budgets rendered any grant for scientific 
objects not connected with the destruc- 
tion of human life a thing rather to be 
wished for than expected. But whatever 
the cause, it was not till after the peace 
of 1815 that any revival of interest in the 
advancement of the science of Terrestrial 
Magnetism took place, at least in this 
country. The first indication of this re- 
vival was the equipment by the British 
Government, chiefly at the instigation of 
the Royal Society, of that series of expe- 
ditions for “ Geographical discovery and 
scientific research in the North Polar re- 
gions,” which was commenced in 1818; 
and from that time to the present scarcely 


*1. Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism. By 
General Sir Epwarp Sasrve, K.C.B. Published 
in the “‘ Philosophical Transactions” for 1868 and 
1872. London. 

2. Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism, (The 
Adams Prize Essay for 1865.) By Epwarp WALK- 
Ez, M.A., F.B.S. London: 1866, 
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a year has passed in which the progress 
of the science of Terrestrial Magnetism 
has not been marked and decided. 

The better to appreciate the advance 
that has actually been made, it may be 
well to state briefly the known facts of the 
science as it existed at the commencement 
of the present century. 

These facts were — 


(1.) ‘That at any place on the earth’s 
surface a magnetized bar, suspended 
horizontally, assumes a_ position 
proper to the place of observation 
and not necessarily coinciding with 
the geographical meridian, its angu- 
lar deviation from which is called 
the declination. 

(2.) The secular change in declination ; 
i.e., that at the same place the de- 
clination is not the same from one 
year to another. At London it had 
varied from 11° 15’ E. in 1580 to 
to about 24° W. in 1800. 

(3.) The diurnal and annual varia- 
tions in declination; ie., that the 
position of the needle is subject to 
small periodical fluctuations, de- 
pending on the hour of the day and 
the season of the year. 

(4.) That a magnetized bar, swing- 
ing freely in the magnetic moridian 
on a horizontal axis passing through . 
its centre of gravity, will, when at 
rest, assume a position proper to 
the place of observation, and not 
necessarily horizontal; its angular 
deviation from horizontality being 
called the dip or incliuation. 

It was further known that in our lati- 
tudes, and generally in the northern hem- 
isphere, it is the north end of the needle 
which dips below the horizon, whilst the 
contrary is the case in the southern hemis- 
phere. Of the intensity, in some respects 
the most important element of all, nothing 
whatever was known, though in conse- 
quence of some very imperfect experiments 
by Mallet it was generally believed to be 
invariable — an opinion which was doubt- 
less strengthened by the fact that Borda- 
in his expedition to the Canary Islands in 
1776, could detect no difference in the 
magnetic intensity, as tested by the dip- 
ping needle when vibrated at Brest, Cadiz, 
Teneriffe, and Gorée (in Senegambia), i.e., 
over a space of 35° of latitude, a result 
which could only be due to instrumental 
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imperfection. The first recognition which 
we find of the importance of deciding this 
question of the invariability, or the con- 
trary, of the earth’s magnetic force, is 
contained in the instructions drawn up by 
the Academy of Science in France for the 
expedition of La Perouse, which was fitted 
out in 1785 at the expense of the French 
Government. The total loss of this expe- 
dition, probably among the icebergs of the 
Antarctic Ocean, has deprived us of a 
series of observations which would have 
been of inestimable value, as their com- 
parison with those of Sir James Ross in 
the same quarter, fifty-five years later, 
would have enabled us to form some idea 
of the progress of secular change in local- 
ities which, magnetically, are amongst the 
most important on the globe. From a let- 
ter addressed to Condorcet, then secretary 
of the French Academy, by Lamanon, the 
scientific head of the expedition, it appears 
that the instructions of the Academy were 
being faithfully carried out; and, more- 
over, it is stated as one of the results of 
his observations, that the magnetic force 
of the earth, as expressed by the number 
of vibrations of the dipping needle, varies, 
and increases with the latitude on pro- 
ceeding from the tropics to the poles. 
This letter of Lamanon, for some unex- 
plained reason, was laid aside, and the 
law which it announced was forgotten, till 
it was rediscovered eighteen years after- 
wards by Humbolt during his sojourn in 
tropical America between the years 1799 
and 1804. With respect to the law of 
variation of the magnetic force, the first 
received opinion, though a natural one, 
was undoubtedly erroneous. In crossing 
the line of no dip between Micuipampa 
and Caxamarca, on the Peruvian Andes, 
Humboldt found that the force increased 
both to the north and south of this point, 
and he was therefore led to conclude — 
(1.) That the point of minimum in- 
tensity in any meridian coincides 
with the point where that meridian 
is cut by the line of no dip, or, in 
other words, that the lines of mini- 
mum intensity and of no dip are 
coincident. 
(2.) That the points of maximum 
intensity coincide with the points 
where the dip angle == 90°. 
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The latter of these auppositions may be 
considered as conclusively disproved by 
the observations of Sir Edward (then 
Captain) Sabine during Sir John Ross’s 
voyage to the Polar regions in 1818. He 
found that on ascending Davis’s Strait, or 
any of the adjacent countries or seas, on a 
meridian, or nearly so, the magnetic force 
diminished as the latitude increased ; show- 
ing that even the most southerly of the 
stations (between the parallels of 60° and 
70°) was north of the point of greatest in- 
tensity. But the dip in the same localities 
increased with the latitude between these 
same parallels. Hence it was evident that 
the points of maximum dip and maximum 
force were not coincident. This discovery 
may be regarded as the first fruits of Eng- 
land’s renewed interest in magnetic re- 
search. Of course it involves the fate of 
supposition No. (1.), even if there were 
no direct evidence on the point. But, in 
fact, we have very accurate determinations 
of both the line of no dip and the line of 
least intensity, and a single glance is suffi- 
cient to show that their courses are syste- 
matically discordant. In one part (to the 
west of Africa) they are separated by 20° 
of latitude, or about 1,200 geographical 
miles ! 

The next magnetic discovery in the 
north polar regions, due to the same series 
of British expeditions, was that of the 
point where the dip-angle = 902, or, as it 
is usually called, the Magnetic Pole. This 
discovery was made in 1831 by Sir James 
Ross, ard the position of the point in ques- 
tion, according to his determination, is 
Lat. 708 5/ 17” N. and Long. 968 45/ 48/ 
W. We must here state, in passing, that 
the term magnetic pole seems to us ob- 
jectionable, as being connected with the 
untenable hypothesis of a single magne- 
tic axis of the earth. It has been some- 
times proposed to use the term pole of 
verticity to distinguish it from the points 
of greatest intensity. This would be un- 
doubtedly a better name for a point which 
has nothing very remarkable about it, ex- 
cept as being the point where the direc- 
tion of the earth’s magnetic force coin- 
cides with that of gravity; and as there is 
no known connection between these two 
forces, it is difficult to understand why, in 
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the present state of the science, so much 
importance should be attached to it. In 
the early days of science, if science it could 
be called, before the period of inductive re- 
search, when speculation ran riot, and fancy 
piled up huge masses of magnetic rock 
round the geographical poles, it was natur- 
ally supposed that here all the difficulties 
of the subject would receive their solution ; 
and we can understand the term “mag- 
netic pole,” and the interest attaching to 
these regions. Even after the “rock” 
theory was exploded, which for the credit 
of science, we are happy to add, was ata 
very early date (Gilbert, in his work “ De 
Magnete,” in 1633, ridicules the idea as 
utterly unphilosophical), the interest at- 
taching to these points was revived, by 
their supposed coincidence with the points 
where the magnetic force is the greatest. 
But now, when this illusion also has been 
dispelled, and they are known to coincide 
neither with the geographical poles, nor 
with the points of maximum intensity, it 
really does seem strange to meet with wri- 
ters who, in works of a professedly scien- 
tific character, still speak of “ the two mag- 
netic poles,” and that without a word to 
limit the meaning and application of the 
term. If it be used in its original sense, it 
can only mislead; and if it be used merely 
as a term, this should be stated, and then 
it may take its place by the side of ‘ vis- 
viva,’ and many other terms in our scien- 
tific vocabulary, which still do good ser- 
vice as such, having long survived the 
fallacies which gave them birth. 

In the year 1819 a fresh impetus was 
given to the study of terrestrial magnetism 
by the publication of Hansteen’s remarka- 
ble work, “Magnetismus der Erde,” in 
which from the facts of the declination he 
showed the impossibility of reconciling 
these facts with the then universally ac- 
cepted doctrine of a single magnetic axis 
of the earth, having two poles, one in each 
hemisphere. But in truth this discovery 
really dates from 1683, and is due to our 
own countryman, Halley, who, notwith- 
standing the limited number of observa- 
tions then available (and these confined 
solely to the declination), was able to de- 
tect the true features of terrestrial mag- 





netism, and showed that the facts before 
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him clearly implied the existence of four 
poles or centres of maximum force on the 
earth’s surface. So much interest did tlie 
revival of this theory by Hansteen excite 
in his own country, that the Norwegian 
Storthing fitted out an expedition in 1828 
for the purpose of testing by actual ob- 
servation the conclusions he had arrived at 
as to the existence of a pole of intensity in 
Siberia. This expedition, under Hansteen 
and Due, traversed the whole of Northern 
Europe and Asia as far as Irkutsk, de- 
scending the Obi and Jenesei to the Arctic 
circle. Another well-known explorer, Er- 
man, was traversing the same region at the 
same time, and the result of their combined 
labours was to estabiish fully the truth of 
Hansteen’s anticipations as to the existence 
of a Siberian Pole of intensity. 

The year 1828 was also memsrable as 
the commencement of what may be called 
a new era in the history of magnetic inves- 
tigation, and its hero was the Baron Alex- 
Ander Von Humboldt. As far back as the 
beginning of the present century he had 
become convinced, as he tells us, that con- 
tinuous observations at short intervals for 
several days and nights would yield a rich- 
er harvest than the single observations of 
many months. He, therefore, in 1806-7, in 
conjunction with his friend Oltmanns, com- 
menced’ at Berlin a series of hourly, and 
often half-hourly, observations on the 
movement of the needle for five or six days 
and nights in succession, principally at the 
times of the equinoxes and solstices. It 
was not long before he observed the recur- 
rence, often at the same hour, for several 
nights together, of irregular perturbations 
of the needle, to which he gave the name 
of magnetic storms. In the absence of any 
previous observations on this clas3 of phe- 
nomena, being uncertain whether or no 
these “storms ” were of a purely local char- 
acter, he was led to desire the establish- 
ment of stations east and west of Berlin, 
where similar observations might be car- 
ried on simultaneously. The disturbed 
state of Europe prevented the fulfilment of 
his wishes at the time, and it was not till 
his return to Berlin, after an absence of 
eighteen years, that he found means to dec- 
complish his long-deferred project by car- 
rying on a series of continuous horary ob- 
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servations on the declination at the times 
of the equinoxes and solstices, in conjunc- 
tion with Arago and Reich, at Paris and in 
the mines of Freyburg respectively. The 
notion of a purely local origin of these 
“storms,” or disturbances, as they are usu- 
ally termed, was soon dispelled by the fact 
that they would sometimes be felt simul- 
taneously at each of the three stations, 
whilst at other times a disturbance at one 
of the stations would not be accompanied 
by a similar disturbance at the others. A 
magnetic expedition into Northern Asia, 
undertaken soon afterwards at the com- 
mand of the Emperor of Russia, gave Hum- 
boldt the opportunity of laying his views 
before the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburgh, who at once acceded to 
his request, and a chain of magnetic and 
meteorological stations was formed 
throughout the Russian empire, under the 
superintendence of Professor Kupffer. 
Such was the origin of the first Magnetic 
Association. The results obtained from 
the various affiliated stations were quite in 
accordance with the previous experiences 
of Humboldt, as showing the recurrence 
for each particular station of perturbations 
at the same hour, often for several days 
and nights in succession, whilst a compari- 
‘son of distant stations showed, that with 
so much of general synchronism as pre- 
cluded the idea of their being accidental or 
due to merely local causes, they neverthe- 
less appeared to present special features 
depending on the place of observation. 
he labours of this which we may call 
the Berlin Association were taken up and 
extended, in 1834, by one still more widely 
‘known, which, under the able direction of 
Gauss and Weber, had its centre of opera- 
tions at Gottingen. The work'so happily 
commenced by the older association was 
energetically carried on, and the methods 
of procedure were improved in several im- 
portant particulars. It had become evi- 
dent that the instrumental means hitherto 
employed were inadequate to the accurate 
determination of the minute changes now 
under consideration, and in particular no 
moans existing for detecting the variations 
in the intensity; and yet it was extremely 
improbable that this element should be un- 
affected by the irregularities which mani- 
‘fested themselves in the declination. The 
‘first improvement, which we owe to Gauss, 
was the introduction of a new class of in- 
struments, capable of a precision hitherto 
supposed unattainable; whilst the bifilar 
magnetometer, also the invention of Gauss, 
rendered possible a corresponding record 
of the changes in the horizontal force. 
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The number of term-days (i.e. set days 
for continuous observation at each of the 
associated stations) was at first six in the 
year, though afterwards reduced to four ; 
and the interval between the observations 
was five-minutely instead of hourly. The 

term-days of the association, which were 
limited to the observations of the declina- 
tion only, commenced in 1834, and were 

kept regularly till 1841, when they were 

discontinued. Enough, however, had been 

done already to show that whilst previous 

results were fully confirméd, a still more 

extensive and complete organization was 

necessary before we could hope to disen- 

tangle the manifold intricacies of the phe- 

nomena. That organization was not long 

wanting. For some time, strange to say, 

England had taken no part in the labours 

of the Gottingen Association; but in 1836 

the national interest was awakened by an 

appeal from Humboldt to H.R.H. the Duke 

of Sussex, who was then President of the 

Royal Society, and in 1837 the subject was . 
formally brought before the British Asso- 

ciation, at their meeting at Liverpool, by 

the masterly report of General Sabine, 

justly characterized by Humboldt as the 

most complete work of the kind. The au- 

thor passed in review the observations al- 

ready made, stating the conclusions to 

which they lead, and pointing out what 

still remained to be accomplished. The 

most important of the conclusions arrived 

at, and which, it must be remembered, 

were deduced mainly from observations in 

the Northern hemisphere, so far as the 

higher latitudes were concerned — may be 

summed up as follows : — 

(1.) The systematic non-parallelism 
of the lines of equal force and equal 
dip; these lines everywhere indi- 
cating the existence of two centres 
of unequal force, not situated on 
opposite meridians ; i.e. not differing 
by 180° in longitude. 

(2.) The unsymmetrical distribution 
of the intensity. If the globe be 
divided into Eastern and Western 
hemispheres by a plain coinciding 
with the meridians of 100° and 
280°, the Western hemisphere, or 
that containing the Americas and 
Pacific Ocean, has a much higher 
intensity generally distributed over 
its surface than the Eastern, or that 
containing Europe, Africa, and the 
adjacent parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

(3.) The position of the maximum of 
intensity in the North American 
quarter does not coincide with that 
of maximum dip. 
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(4.) The arrangement of the lines of 
intensity in the Southern hemi- 
sphere seems, so far as observation 
has gone, to support the conclusions 
arrived at for the Northern hemi- 
sphere. 

Foremost among the matters which still 
awaited accomplishment were placed the 
complete survey of that part of Canada 
which was known to contain the maxi- 
mum of intensity in the North American 
. quarter, and the “ filling up of the void ex- 
isting in the Southern hemisphere, partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of the parts of this 
hemisphere which are of principal magnetic 
interest. This could only be done by a 
naval expedition, for which it was natural 
that ull countries should look to England.” 
This report met with the warm approval 
of the association, which body, in conjunc- 
tion with the Royal Society, represented 
to Her Majesty’s Government the desira- 
bility of a Southern magnetic survey, as 
well as the establishment of magnetic ob- 
servatories in various parts of the British 
Empire, to take part in the Gottingen sys- 
tem of simultaneous observation. The re- 
sult was the formation by the Government 
of magnetic observatories at Toronto, St. 
Helena, Cape of Good Hope, and Hobar- 
ton, and the despatch of the Antarctic ex- 
pedition, consisting of the “Erebus” and 
~ Terror,” the former of which was under 
the command of Capt. James Ross, and 
the latter under that of Commander Cro- 
zier. The expedition started in September 
1839, and returned to England in 1848, 
having successfully accomplished what we 
have no hesitation in describing as the 
most extensive, most important, and most 
perilous survey ever undertaken. The ob- 
servations extended over nearly two-thirds 
of the globe in the Antarctic regions. and 
were carried as far South as 74° 4’, further 
progress being prevented by difficulties ab- 
solutely insuperable. When the records 
of the expedition were examined, it was 
found that a portion of the Southern hemi- 
sphere, between the latitudes of 60° and 
65° and longitudes 0° and 130°, was not 
included in the survey. To supply this 
hiatus the “Pagoda” was hired at the 
Cape of Good Hope, by the direction of the 
Admiralty, and placed under the command 
of Lieut. Moore, R. N., who had been one 
of the officers of the “ Terror” in the Ant- 
arctic expedition, and therefore well 
versed in conducting operations of the 
kind. The “Pagoda” started from the 
Cape in January 1845, and returned in 
June, having accomplished its mission, and 
thus completed the survey of the South- 
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ern hemisphere. The observations from 
the four colonial observatories, as well as 
from the Antarctic Expedition, were regu- 
larly forwarded to this country, where, 
under the able supervision and untiring 
industry of General Sabine, they soon 
bore fruit in copious additions to our 
ow of this branch of physical 
study. 

One of the first results of his labours 
was to clear away a fallacy respecting the 
diurnal variation in declination, which was 
entertained by nearly every magnetician 
at that time. It had long been known 
that in the middle Northern latitudes the 
needle is to the east of its mean position 
in the forenoon, and to the west of it in 
the afternoon; and that the opposite is 
the case in the middle Southern latitudes. 
Hence, it was argued, tliere must be some 
line on the earth’s surface where the 
causes, whatever they are, which produce 
these opposite motions in the two hemi- 
spheres neutralize each other, and where, 
‘therefore, there is no diurnal variation. 
The next question was, Where is the line? 
Is it, as Arago asks, the geographical equa- 
tor, or the line of no dip; or as was imag- 
ined by some, the line of least intensity? 
The determination of this question had 
its influence in the choice of site for two 
at least of the colonial observatories — St. 
Helena and the Cape — as well as for that 
at Singapore, which was founded by the 
East India Company. St. Helena is near 
the point of least intensity on its merid- 
ian, whilst it is at some distance from the 
Equator and the line of no dip. The 
Cape, though rather farther from the line 
of least intensity, was chosen for the same 
reason ; whilst Singapore was selected as 
being near both the Equator and the line 
of no dip. The first five years of observa- 
tion enabled General Sabine to announce 
to the world the unexpected fact that this 
so-called line of no horary variation, about 

whose existence all had been agreed, was 
| not only not found, but never would be found, 
for the simple reason that it did not exist. 
In a paper read before the Royal Society 
in 1847 he shows, from the observations 
'at St. Helena, that at that station the mo- 
tion of the needle accords with that ob- 
served in the Northern hemisphere during 
the period from April to September, 
whilst from October to: March it exhibits 
the features of the Southern hemisphere. 
The change of direction takes place soon 
after the sun crosses the Equator, the mo- 
tion during what may be called the equi- 











noctial months — i.e. March, April, Septem- 
ber and October — partaking more or less, 
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from one day to another, of the character 
‘of both seasons; but at all other times 
the contrariety is decided. Subsequent 
investigations showed that a semi-annual 
variation similar to the above exists at all 
stations where observations have been 
made; i.e. that in the Northern hemi- 
sphere, from April to September the east- 
erly motion of the forenoon, and the west- 
‘erly motion of the afternoon, are increased ; 
whilst the contrary takes place from Oc- 
tober to March; and that in the Southern 
hemisphere the westerly motion of the 
forenoon and the easterly motion of the 
afternoon are decreased from April to Sep- 
tember, and the contrary from October 
to March; showing this remarkable fact, 
that whilst the mean diurnal variation 
changes its direction in passing from one 
hemisphere to the other, yet the direction 
of the semi-annual variation remains the 
same ; this direction depending on the po- 
sition of the sun with respect to the Equa- 
tor, and not to the zenith of the place of 
observation, since it changes sign soon 
after the Equinoxes. If it be asked why 
no reversal takes place in our latitudes, 
the answer is easy. We may regard the 
diurnal variation as the resultant of two 
variations, one of which we may call the 
mean solar-diurnal variation, and the other 
the semi-annual inequality ; and the actual 
diurnal variation as it presents itself to 
our observation will result from the super- 
position of these two. Now, in the mid- 
dle Northern latitudes the mean solar- 
diurnal variation ranges from 9 to 10, 
whilst that of the semi-annual inequality is 
only from 3’ to 4’. The former will, there- 
fore, be the dominant variation, the effect 
of the latter being merely to alter the 
amount of variation, increasing it during 
one half of the year, and decreasing it dur- 
ing the other half. As we approach the 
tropics the range of the mean solar-diurnal 
variation diminishes, whilst the semi-annu- 
al inequality remains constant in direction 
and amount. We shall, therefore, have stat- 
ions where, as at St. Helena, the iatter con- 
stitutes nearly the whole of the diurnal va- 
riation, and where, consequently, we meet 
with the semi-annual reversal which has 
been proved to exist at that station. A 
semi-annual variation has been found to 
exist likewise in the values of the dip and 
the intensity, depending on the relative 
positions of the earth and sun, and having 
its periods of maxima and minima nearly 
coincident with the solstice; and it ap- 
pears that in both hemispheres the needle 
is most nearly vertical and the magnetic 
intensity is the greatest at the same time, 
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i.e. when the earth is nearest the sun and 
moves with the greatest velocity in its or- 
bit. We need hardly remark that, on the 
theory which refers these changes,to tem- 
perature, they ought to occur at opposite 
periods of the year in the two hemispheres, 
whereas the reverse is in fact the case. 
These discoveries, besides having given 
us a clearer insight into the true nature of 
the diurnal variation, are of deep interest 
theoretically, from the indications which 
they contain of the cosmical features dis- 
cernible in some at least of the phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism, and hitherto quite 
unsuspected. These features were brought 
still more prominently into notice by the 
remarkable discovery, due to General 
Sabine, of the periodical character (when 
considered in their mean effects) of those 
irregular perturbations of the needle which 
had hitherto baffled all attempts to reduce 
them to law. It will be remembered that 
one of the principal objects sought by the 
establishment of the British colonial ob- 
servatories was the study of these perturb- 
ations on the system commenced by- the 
Gottingen Association. In furtherance of 
this object the observations taken at the 
different observatories were regularly for- 
warded to Woolwich for examination, ar- 
ranged in monthly tables. Even a slight 
examination of these tables showed that 
at any particular station the disturbances 
did not occur arbitrarily, or with equal 
Jrequency at all hours: also that the hours 
principally affected were not the same at 
different stations; and moreover that 
whatever law they might follow, it was 
certainly not that of the regular diurnal 
variation. It therefore became necessary, 
in the first place, to devise some means of 
separating the disturbed observations from 
the rest. This, of course, could never be 
done completely; but by fixing a limit 
(constant for the same station), beyond 
which all observations should be considered 
as disturbed, a sufficient number could be 
set apart for an examination of the laws of 
disturbance ; whilst it might be expected 
that from the remaining portion of the ob- 
servations, thus freed from the effects of 
the larger disturbances, a more correct 
knowledge of the regular variations might 
be obtained than would have been the case 
had this elimination not been effected. 
The result of this experiment was first 
brought before the yal Society, in 
January 1851, in a paper by General Sa- 
bine on the “ Periodical laws discoverable 
in the mean effects of the larger magnetic 





disturbances.” The stations selected for 
comparison were Toronto and Hobarton, 
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as being both extra-tropical, in opposite 
hemispheres, and having nearly the same 
North and South latitudes respectively. 
The disturbances discussed were those of 
the declination; and it appeared that 
when these were divided in easterly and 
westerly —i.e. those increasing the easterly 
and westerly deflections respectively, and 
these again arranged according to the 
months of the year, or again according to the 
hours of the day — they showed at both 
stations periodical changes depending on 
seasons and hours, and therefore evidently 
pointing to the sun as their primary source. 
The years included in this first analysis 
were the three 1843-5. On extending the 
investigation to the next three years, 
another and still more noteworthy feature 
presented itself. It appeared that not only 
was there a variation in the disturbances 
from month to month and hour to hour, in 
any particular year, but that the aggregate 
amount of disturbance varied from one 
year to another. From 1843 to 1849 there 
had been a progressive annual increase of 
disturbance, and that to an extent which 
could not be supposed accidental: the 
amount in 1848-9 being more than double 
that in 1843-4. Concurrently with this 
increase of disturbance there had been a 
similar though smaller increase in the 
range of the diurnal oscillation of each of 
the three elements. But for this, the cos- 
mical features of the phenomenon might 
have remained undiscovered for some time 
longer, as the period granted to the colonial 
observatories had expired and the hourly 
observations broken off. Fortunately there 
were records of the diurnal range in the 
declination for 1841-2. This range proved 
to be greater than that for 1843-4, which 
might, therefore, be fairly assumed to be 
the epoch of minimum range, and there- 
fore, probably, of minimum disturbance ; 
and it also appeared that the range for 
1859-1 was less than that for 1848-9, thus 
giving that epoch the character of a maxi- 
mum. This naturally raised the question 
whether there might not be a period of dis- 
turbance of which the interval from mini- 
mum to maximum was five years. Any 
doubt that might have been felt as to the 
answer to be given to this question was 
set at rest by the publication, about the 
same time, of Schwabe’s table of the varia- 
tions of -the solar spots from 1826 to 1850, 
showing that during that interval these 
spots had shown a period of between ten 
and eleven years, having maxima in 1828, 
1837, and 1848, and minima in 1833 and 
1843, of which 1843 and 1848 were known 
tu be periods of minimum aad maximum 
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magnetic disturbance respectively ; and as 
the connexion between the disturbances 
and the sun was evident by their con- 
formity to solar hours, there could no 
longer be any hesitation in assigning to 
them a period coincident with that of the 
solar spots. This discovery was first com- 
municated to the Royal Society in March 
1852; and subsequent observation from 
that time to the present has shown that 
the coincidence then pointed out was not 
accidental, but that there is such a mutual 
interdependence between these two classes 
of apparently dissimilar phenomena as to 
compel us to regard them as the results of 
some common cause. 

We look upon this discovery of the pe- 
riodical character of the disturbances and 
their cosmical origin as, without exception, 
the greatest advance ever made towards a 
true understanding of the magnetic phe- 
nomena. Whether we regard it from a 
practical or a theoretical point of view, it 
is impossible to overestimate its value. 
Practically it has produced a complete rev- 
olution in the principles of the methods 
employed in dealing with magnetic obser- 
vations. It was at one time supposed that 
by simply multiplying the number of ob- 
servations, the irregular perturbations 
might be expected to neutralize one anoth- 
er to a certain extent, and that thus their 
effects would partially disappear from the 
result. This view of the matter, which 
would have been justifiable had the dis- 
turbances occurred arbitrarily, is quite in- 
admissible now that we know their period- 
ical character. It is now certain that in 
order to arrive at a true knowledge of the 
regular variations, the disturbances must 
be eliminated, at least as far as practicable; 
and the method new universally adopted 
is that devised by General Sabine for the 
treatment of the colonial observations. 
The disturbances of each element have to 
be taken separately, and again subdivided 
into six distinct categories —those which 
increase the easterly and those which increase 
the westerly deflection, those which increase 
and those which decrease the dip, and those 
which increase and those which decrease the 
intensity. Each of these classes is found 
to have distinct and apparently independ- 
ent laws, requiring separate study and 
analysis. Each element has its proper 
hours of principal disturbance, well de- 
fined at each particular station, but vary- 
ing, apparently without limit, in passing 
from one station to another. To confine 
our attention to the most observed of the 
three elements, the declination; at some 
stations there is a predominance of east- 
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erly disturbance, at others of westerly. 
Moreover, when we come to form the 
curves of easterly and westerly disturb- 
ance, we find two forms, and two only, 
prevailing without exception at all places 
where the analysis has been made, one 
characterizing the easterly and the other 
the westerly disturbances; indicating 
seemingly the existence either of different 
(and probably only two different) sources 
of disturbance or different forms of activ- 
ity emanating from the same source, whilst 
the features which characterize the easter- 
ly deflections at one station are transferred 
to the westerly deflections at another, and 
vice versd, as though they lay on opposite 
sides of the principal meridian of disturb- 
ance; also at some stations the principal 
hours of disturbance fall during the day, 
and at others during the night, producing 
what Humboldt calls the “nocturnal epi- 
sode’’ in the diurnal variation of the 
needle; which nocturnal episode is not 
found where the principal hours of dis- 
turbance occnr during the day; whereas 
on the old theory which referred the di- 
urnal motion of the needle to the changes 
of temperature produced by the passage of 
the sun from east to west, and again from 
west to east of the meridian, there must 
of necessity be a double progression every- 
where in the twenty-four hours, one maxi- 
mum and one minimum falling during what 
may be termed the night hours. The 
elimination of the disturbances is thus 
shown to be absolutely necessary for re- 
storing to the diurnal variation its normal 
character. In some localities, indeed, it is 
hard to recognize the well-known features 
of the diurnal curve when the disturb- 
ances are left in. A remarkable instance 
of this occurs at Point Barrow. One of 
the most striking features of the undis- 
turbed diurnal variation in declination is 
the regularity with which, in the Northern 
hemisphere, the needle reaches its wester- 
ly extreme at about 1 p.m.,and Point Bar- 
row forms no exception to this rule when 
the disturbances are eliminated, whereas, 
when they are retained, the greatest west- 
erly deflection is sometimes not attained 
till between 10 and 11 p.m.! It may be 
stated that no point on the earth’s surface 
has yet been found where magnetic dis- 
turbance exhibits so much activity as at 
Point Barrow, and where there is so con- 
stant-a display of its almost universal con- 
comitant, the aurora borealis.* We here 


* When H.M.S. “ Plover” (Captain Maguire) was 
stationed at Point Barrow for nearly two years, be- 
tween 1852-4, the aurora was observed six nights out 
of seven (in round numbers) during the months De- 
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take occasion to repeat what we have said 
of the extreme importance of the discovery 
which has shown the connection between 
terrestrial magnetic disturbance and the 
physical aspect of the sun, as opening up 
a new field of research by suggesting the 
possibility of relations hitherto unsuspected 
between our planet and the other bodies 
of the solar system ; and we are persuaded 
that here if anywhere will be found the 
clue which will enable ug to disentangle 
the various phenomena, and assign each 
perturbation toits proper source. Already 
the increased attention paid to solar phys- 
ics has resulted in a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the period and laws of increase 
and decrease of the solar spots. The la- 
bours of Messrs. De la Rue, Balfour Stew- 
art, and Loewy, together with those of Pro- 
fessor Wolf at Berne, have determined the 
mean length of the sun-spot period as be- 
ing rather more than eleven years. (11-1 is 
Professor Wolf’s determination). It also 
appears that this period is not equally ‘di- 
vided between the times of increasing and 
decreasing activity of spots, the mean pe- 
riod from minimum to maximum being 
about 3 1-2 years, whilst that from the 
maximum to the next minimum is about 
7 1-2, or more than double; the ratio of 
the two periods being 2:15. From this 
law, which seems to connect each period 
of sun-spot increase with the next period 
of decrease, combined with the fact that 
the shorter the period the greater the en- 
ergy of spot-production, whilst a lengthen- 
ing of the period is compensated for by 
diminished activity, seems, in the opinion 
of Mr. Balfour Stewart, to point to the 
conclusion that the energy of spot-produc- 


cember, January, and February, for two successive 
years (1852-3). 

The connection between the aurora borealis and 
magnetic disturbance was, we believe, first observed 
by Hiorter at Upsal, 1741, though it had been sug- 
gested as probable by Hailey as early as 1716,— 
another instance of the remarkable penetration of 
this great man. The effect of the aurora upon the 
magnetic needle has been examined at great length 
by Arago in his ‘ Meteorological Essays.” The 
principal results of his investiga‘ions — > sum- 
med up thus—(l.) The aurora affects the needle 
even in places where it is not visible. (2.) In gen- 
eral, the west declination increases before the ap- 
pearance of the aurora, and sometimes even contin- 
ues to increase after its appearance; then the oseil- 
lations become very large, and the needle begins to 
return towards the east. and only stops when it has 
passed its normal position, which it does not usually 

ain for some hours. It appears from the obser- 
vations of MM. Lottin and Bravais at Bossekop, in 
1833-9, that the degree of disturbance of the needle 
varies with the intensity of the aurora. When this 
is faint and generally diffused, there is often no dis- 
turbance; but when the coruscations are very bril- 
liant and coloured, the oscillations of the needle 
will sometimes range through several degrees. The 
needle will often predict the aurora by an abnormal 


' motion westwards during the whole day. 
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tion, wherever it may be situated, is for 
every period constant. Of the ultimate 
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nounced to the Bohemian Society of Sci- 
ences by M. Kreil in 1811, but it is only 


source Of this energy we are at present! of late years that lunar action has re- 


ignorant; but our knowledge has been 
advanced one step farther, to the point of 


establishing a connection between the times | 


of maxima and minima of spots and the 
configuration of the solar system. M. 
Fritz, who has investigated the compara- 
tive influences of the planets both singly 
and together, finds the greatest coinci- 
dence of maxima of spots with the time 
when Jupiter and Saturn are in quadra- 
ture, and the greatest coincidence of min- 
ima when they are in conjunction. There 
is also a minor coincidence of maxima when 
Jupiter and Venus are in quadrature. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Balfour Stewart, who has 
very carefully examined the behaviour of 
sun-spots with regard to increase and de- 
crease as they cross the sun’s disk, it ap- 
pears that with respect to tue planets Ve- 
nus and Mercury, the size of a spot attains 
(on the average) its maximum on the side 
which is turned away from these planets, 
and its minimum when it is in their neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Stewart also states that 
he has found no indication of any such be- 
haviour with respect to the planet Jupiter. 

The late Professor Hornstein of Prague 
announced, not~long since, the discovery 
that each of the three magnetic elements 
is subject to a periodical variation of about 
26 1-3 days, which he regards as the ef- 
fect of the sun’s rotation ; the true periodic 
time of which, as deduced from the above 
period, is 24°55 days, very nearly agreeing 
with the time of rotation of spots in the 
sun’s equator as derived from astronom- 
ical observations. 

It may well happen that more extended 
inquiry will induce a modification of some 
of the laws just enunciated, which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it must be 
admitted are simply empirieal.* Never- 
theless, that magneticians should have 
turned their energies in this direction, we 
cannot but regard as a hopeful augury for 
the future. But whilst the sun and planets 
are claiming so large a share of our at- 
tention, it would be hard if our nearest 
neighbour and satellite, the moon, were 
left out in the cold. That the moon pro- 
duces sensible though small variations in 
the magnetic elements, was first an- 


* The Astronomer Royal, in a recent communica- 
tion to the Royal Society, states that a careful ex- 
amination of the observations of several years at 
Greenwich has not enabled him to detect any peri- 
od of the kind intone’ Sy Professor Hornstein, 
whose investigation is limited to observations made 
in 1870. 


ceived the attention it merits, andeven yet 
the inquiry caunot be said to be by any 
means exhausted. The most remarkable 
feature in the lunar diurnal variation is 
the double progression for each of the three 
elements in the twenty-four hours, the 
maxima and minima being separated by 
about equal intervals of six hours each; 
the actual turning hours being different 
at different stations, but never far distant 
from the hours of upper and lower culmi- 
nation. It appears, however, from the re- 
searches of Mr. Chambers at Bombay and 
Dr. Neumayer at Melbourne, that we get 
a very imperfect idea of the real magnetic 
action of the moon from the mean annual 
variation. Mr. Chambers thinks it neces- 
sary to distinguish between the cases 
where the sun and moon have the same or 
opposite declinations, again subdividing 
each of these into others according as the 
moon’s declination is increasing, north or 
south, or decreasing ; and in each of these 
sixteen cases he determines the variation 
for each of the four lunar quarters, mak- 
ing in all sixty-four varieties for consider- 
ation. Each of these presents distinct, and 
sometimes opposite features, which be- 
come obliterated in the mean annual varia- 
tion, but in nearly every case, the leading 
feature of the lunar variation — the double 
progression —is clearly exhibited. 

Dr. Neumayer, though his grouping is 
less minute than that of Mr. Chambers, 
agrees with him as to the necessity of con- 
sidering the moon's declination as well as 
that of the sun; as when they are both on 
the same side of the Equator the variation 
is more regular than when their declina- 
tions are of opposite kinds. In every case 
the maximum of easterly deflection occurs 
near the time of the lower transit, and the 
minimum about about six hours afterwards, 
with secondary maxima and minima at 
about one hour and nineteen hours respec- 
tively. In the year 1863 Dr. Bache an- 
nounced the existence of a semi-annual in- 
equality in the lunar-diurnal variation of 
declination, as shown by the observations 
at Girard College, Philadelphia; the am- 
plitudes of the deflections (both east and 
west) being less during the six months from 
October to March than from April to Sep- 
tember, while the times of maxima and 
minima fall nearly an hour earlier durin 
the former than during the latter po: 
A semi-annual inequality has also been de- 
tected by General Sabine in the lunar- 





diurnal variation both at Kew and Hobar- 
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ton. ‘The results at Kew are in accordance 
with those at Philadelphia as regards the 
amplitudes, but not as regards the turning 
hours, these falling rather earlier apparent- 
ly in the April-September than in the Oc- 
tober—March period. Whilst at Hobarton 
the results are opposed to those at Kew in 
both particulars. It is worthy of remark 
that no trace of the so-called decennial 
period, which affects every inequality de- 
pending oa the sun, has yet been found 
in the lunar-diurnal variation. The short- 
ness of the time, however, during which 
observations of the requisite accuracy have 
been carried on, forbids us to assume too 
confidently that no such period exists, and 
may hereafter be discovered. 

It would, indeed, be strange if. the care- 
ful examination, to which the magnetic 
elements’ are now subjected by so many 
able observers, should fail to detect, and 
that before long, any such inequality if it 
exist. With respect to the secular change 
the case is different. Of this it may be 
said, with as much truth as when Halley 
wrote two hundred years ago, that “it isa 
secret reserved for the industry of future 
ages.” It is true that we know what Hal- 
ley did not. In his time tie direction of 
secular change (in this country at least) 
was westwards, and had been so from the 
time of the earliest recorded observation. 
There was nothing, therefore, as far a3 ob- 
servation went, to preclude the supposi- 
tion, that in process of time the needle 
would be directed to every point of the 
compass in turn. For us this question is 
set at rest. The westerly progression was 
arrested in this country in 1818, when the 
declination was 25° 30’ W. in London, 
since which time the secular change has 
been eastwards, the declination at Kew be- 
ing now not quite 20° W. As, however, 
the last epoch of greatest easterly declina- 
tion is unknown, we are still in ignorance 
as to the whole period of oscillation. Nor 
are we entitled to assume that the easterly 
retrogression will at all correspond to the 
previous progression towards the west. 
Otherwise, as we know that the declina- 
tion was 0° in 1660, we might infer the 
epoch at which it will again vanish. Still 
less may we assume that the subsequent 
easterly motion will accord with the wester- 
ly, either in extent or duration. But though 
any such conjectures would be quite un- 
warranted in our present state of igno- 
rance as to the sources and laws of the 
secular change, still the strictly progressive 
character of this change compels us to re- 
gard it as the expression of some determi- 
nate cause or causes. The question then 
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arises, where are these to be found? Now. 
from whatever point on the earth’s surface 
we contemplate the phenomena, we find 
ourselves in the presence of two distinct 
magnetic systems. This was first clearly 
recognized by Halley as a necessary conse- 
quence of even the scanty information then 
at his command, and the accumulated ob- 
servations of two hundred years have cor- 
roborated in a very remarkable manner 
the conclusions at which.he arrived, — that 
of these two systems, one was fired, anil 
the other in motion ; and that the direction 
of the needle at any place resulted from 
the super-position of one of the systems on 
the other. It is well known that in order 
to get over the difficulty of “a magnet 
having four poles,’’ as he expresses it, and 
to “ give a reasonable account” of the sec- 
ular change, Halley imagined the earth to 
be composed of an outer shell, having two 
magnetic poles, one in each: hemisphere, 
and within the shell a solid nucleus or 
“ terrella,” having also two poles; and he 
further supposed that the terrella revolved 
round its axis, independently of the outer 
shell, and with a different velocity of rota- 
tion. By this arrangement a satisfactory 
explanation could be given of all the mag- 
netic phenomena then known. Whatever 
value may attach to this conjecture as a 
physical theory, it undoubtedly possesses 
bigh merit as a recognition of the systema- 
tic and progressive character of the secular 
change, and as an assertion of the unques- 
tionable truth that such effects must result 
from a cause equally systematic. In any 
case it was an earnest attempt to evolve 
law out of apparent confusion, and such at- 
tempts should, we imagine, meet at least 
with sympathy at our Nunds; certainly they 
deserve better treatment than to be dis- 
missed contemptuously as “geognostic 
dreams ’’—a sneer unworthy of Ham- 
boldt. To Halley belongs the merit, most 
unquestionably, of having first recognized 
the fact that something more is necessary 
to explain the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism than the fixed magnetism of 
the globe itself. 

In the absence of any evidence as to the 
existence of cosmical magnetic influences 
acting at the earth’s surface, Halley natur- 
ally looked within the earth for a solution of 
his difficulties ; but had he known what we 
know, that the position of the needle is in- 
fluenced by the sun in his daily and annual 
courses, that it trembles in sympathy with 
every rent in his photosphere, and that the 
magnitude and frequency of these rents are 
connected with the configuration of the 
planetary system, it is scarcely possible to 
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doubt that he would have recognized in epoch 1837. The same Association, when 
cosmical action a machinery sufficient to! assembled at Cheltenham in 1856, passed a 
account for all the phenomena of secular | resolution to the effect that it would be de- 
change. It is true we know not at present | sirable to have the survey repeated, and 
all the relations existing between the vari- | appointed a committee to carry the resolu- 
ous parts of this complicated machine, nor | tion into effect. 

the exact combination which finds its coun-| This was done during the years 1858-61, 
terpart in the progressive magnetic chang- | so that 1860 became the middle epoch of 
es at the earth’s surface; still we have no the survey. The result has shown that 
doubt that here, as elsewhere, Nature will| even the comparatively short period of 
at length yield up her secrets to patient | twenty-three years is quite sufficient to ex- 
and honest inquiry. Forty years back, who | hibit the changes which have taken place in 
dreamt of connecting the solar spots with | the direction of the magnetic lines in these 
magnetic disturbance? and this discovery, | islands. The declination lines have moved 
important as it is, can yet only be consid-! towards the west, i.e. the westerly declina- 
ered as the first step towards the solution | tion has diminished; the average annual 
of the problem. The question still re- rate of decrease at Kew being 7’ 39” be- 
mains, what common cause is it which | tween 1858-62. The decrease, however, is 
manifests itself simultaneously in such (ap- | being accelerated at the present time, and 
parently) very different forms, in bodies indications of this acceleration are shown 
separated by an interval of nearly one hun- ' during the four years in question, as the 
dred millions of miles? In its final shape decrease was 6’ 46” between 1858-9, and 
the question will doubtless resolve itself | 8’ 33’ between 1861-2. The isoclinal lines 
into this, What is magnetism? and here, pos-' were found to have increased the angle 


sibly, we shall have reached the limit as- | which they make with the geographical 
meridian by about 6° 17’, having changed 


signed to humah inquiry in this direction. | L 
As the eloquent author of “ Modern Paint- | their direction from N. 65° 57 W. to N. 71° 


ers” has well observed, there is always a | 22’ W.; showing that during the interval 
point where the cloud intervenes, and all | between the two surveys, thesecular dim- 
beyond is shrouded in mystery. |inution of dip has been greater in the 

But short of this ultimate form of the | west than on the east side of the island. 
inquiry we see no reason to doubt that all | Thus at Lowestoft on the east coast, the 
the laws and cosmical connexions which | average annual diminution had been 27:36, 
govern the magnetic phenomena on tke | whilst at the Land’s.End it was 2709. A 
surface of our globe will at length be com-| similar change, but of smaller amount, 
pletely unravelled, though many ages may was observed in the isodynamic lines, 
elapse before the goal is finally reached. | which had increased the angle which they 
In the meantime it will be the duty of each | make with the geographical meridian by 
succeeding generation to note carefully all | about 2° 40’, having varied in direction 
the changes to which the magnetic elements from N. 54° 54 E.to N. 57° 3575 E. 
are subject, by comparing their values with | Hence we infer that in the northern parts 
those which they had at former epochs.|of England the secular increase of the 
This is the object sought by the magnetic | force had been greater than in the south- 


surveys, which of late years have been car- 
ried out over extensive portions of the 
earth’s surface. The results of these sur- 
veys are made visible to the eye by charts, 
on which are traced the lines of equal de- 
clination, dip, and intensity. This mode of 
representation was first employed by Hal- 
ley in his celebrated chart of the declina- 
tiop lines published in 1701, and has since 
been universally adopted. Such surveys, 


wheu repeated at sufficient intervals of ° 


time, give the best means of tracing the 
march of the various lines over the earth's 
surface. 

The first complete work of this kind was 
the survey of the British Isles, which was 
commenced in 1836 at the request of the 


ern parts during the period in question. 
It will be recollected that in the report 
presented to the British Association in 
1838 special mention was made of the de- 
sirability of a magnetic survey of Canada. 
The establishment of an observatory at 
Toronto in 1840 afforded peculiar facilities 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the committee. Accordingly in 1843-4 
the survey was undertaken and success- 
fully accomplished by Lieut. (now Gen- 
eral) Lefroy, R.A. The interest attaching 
to this work arises from the fact that in 
the district surveyed is situated the North 





: American Pole of greatest intensity. The 
i of this pole, as calculated from 
| Lieut. Lefroy’s observations, was found to 





British Association, and finished in 1838;|be long. 260° 1’ E., lat. 52° 107 N. The 
the observations being reduced to the mean ' position of the Siberian Pole, as resulting 
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from the survey of Northern Asia by Hans- 
teen, Due, and Erman, is not so accurate- 
ly determined. Its longitude in 1828-30 
was probably about 115° E. Of its lati- 
tude we are still less certain, but at that 
time it lay probably somewhere between 
63° and 70° north latitude. 

Amongst the various surveys which have 
been made in recent times may be men- 
tioned Captain Elliot’s survey of the East- 
ern Archipelago in 1846-9, extending from 
16° lat. N. to 12° lat. S., and from 80° to 
120° long. E.; Schlagintweit’s survey of 
High Asia, extending from Galle in Ceylon 
6° 2’ lat. N. to the Karokorum pass, 35° 47’ 
lat. N. and from Shikapore, 68° 52’ long. 
E., to Dibragarth, 94° 53’ long. E.; Dr. 
Lamont’s surveys in France, Spain, and 
Bavaria, this latter, like the survey of the 
British Isles, being coextensive with the 
limits of the country, and complete in all 
the three elements. Asurvey of the West 
of France by the Rev, S. Perry, whence it 
appears that the mean annual secular de- 
crease of declination between 1868-68 
was 9/6, whilst from 1825-58 the mean 
annual decrease was only 6’, showing a 
rapid diminution of declination, with a 
mean annual acceleration of ‘22. But of 
all the works of this kind none can com- 
ete in importance with the great South 

olar Survey (due to British enterprise 

alone), extending as it does from the South 
Pole to 40° lat. S. The results of this 
truly national undertaking have been dis- 
cussed, and the positions of the magnetic 

lines for all the three elements laid down 

bySir Edward Sabine in No. XI. of his in- 

valuable series of “ Contributions to Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,” a series forming by 
itself the most complete manual extant of 

the subject in its recent developments. 

We are glad to hear that an addition to 
the series has just been presented to the 

Royal Society in the shape of a similar 
survey of the Northern hemisphere, from 

the Pole to lat. 40° N., combining the re-; 
sult of al! preceding partial surveys, and | 
reduced to the same epoch 1842-5. The 

remaining space between lat. 40° N. and 
lat. 40° S. will doubtless in due time be 
filled up on the same plan — we trust by! 
the same hand. .We shall then possess, 
what has never been possible before, a 
complete representation of the magnetic 
state of our globe (as expressed by the 
lines of equal declination, dip, and inten- 
sity) corresponding to one and the same 
epoch. The basis will thus be laid for a 
revision of Gauss’s “ Allgemeine Theorie 
des Erdmagnetismus,” which as originally 
applied entirely fails to give a correct de- 
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lineation of the magnetic lines in the 
Southern hemisphere. This probably is 

the result of insufficient numerical data, 

which were for twelve meridional points 

on each of seven parallels of latitude, the 

greater part of which were in the North- 
ern hemisphere, and of those in the Soutb- ' 
ern hemisphere none went beyond the 

twentieth parallel. It is not, therefore, to 

be wondered at, that fact and theory 

should be found so widely at variance in 
the middle and higher southern latitudes. 
With dn extension of the formule and 

corrected numerical elements, there seems 

no reason to doubt that the facts of both 

hemispheres will be given with equal ac- 

curacy. But, after all, we cannot disguise 

from ourselves that no theory can be ac- 

cepted as final and satisfactory which does 

not contain within ilself the means of ad- 
justment to epoch or, in mathematical lan- 
guage, does not involve ¢ explicitly. But 

to construct such a theory it will be ne- 
cessary to know the cause or causes of tine 

secular change ; and to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of these causes, we must fully ascer- 
tain what are the experimental laws which 
govern the phenomenon; and as one of the 

first steps towards this is the determina- 

tion of its period, the complete solution of 

the problem is probably reserved for a 
very remote future indeed. 


From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“I wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairn, 
Sae wad I a’my fee, 
For ae blast o’ the westlin wind 
To blaw the reek frae thve,”’ 

Ir takes a great deal to make some peo- 
ple ill. I suppose so at least, for the next 
morning after lying awake nearly all night 
I saw the daylight come in, and I was not 
ill. 
I had wished to be left alone, and had 
asked to have my window curtains undrawn 
that I might look out as I lay in bed; for, 
as is so often the case in illness or trouble, 
I did not like to look at things near at 
hand. 

I did not think very intently about my 
changed prospects; all sorts of irrelevant 
matters pushed themselves into the fore- 
ground, and my only intervals of calm 
were when I could watch the slow move- 
ments of the clouds over the sky and the 
quiet southing of the stars, I heard steps 
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about the house all night, openings of 
outer doors, wheels, and movements of 
furniture. The place only became quiet 
about dawn ; but this make no difference 
tome. I did not want to sleep, and yet I 
felt the profound quiet during which light 
came in resting and sustaining me. 

At last there were noiges- again; the 

‘usual sounds of unclosing shutters and 
knocking at doors, then I began to notice 
how unchanged everything else was in 
spite of the change in me. What a com- 
monplace experience, and yet we are all 
surprised by it in our turn, and with it 
comes the first power to understand how 
(greatly as some of us may be loved) we 
shall make no abiding change even in any 
one human face by our going away. 

The snow lay on the frozen trees, glit- 
tering and pure in the morning sunshine, 
and my pulse was beating as usual, and 
there was the little church tower. This 
was the wedding-day, and the bride- 
groom’s letter was under the pillow. 

“T am glad he is not dead,” I whispered 
to myself, and all my sensations were dull, 
and the words in which my thoughts 
shaped themselves were few and moder- 
ate. Wecan spend a great deal of vivid 
emotion on unimportant matters when the 
senses are keen and fresh; but let them 
be exhausted with watching, or waiting, 
or fear, and how patient and tame we are 
about the most remarkable and heart-sick- 
ening things. 

Mrs. Henfrey’s little maid came and 
helped me to dress; she trembled more 
than I did, and could not speak to me at 
all. Then Mrs. Henfrey came herself, and 
brought me down to breakfast. I saw 
that everything had been restored to its 
usual state. The evergreens and the 
plants were gone,—the tables were set 
as they generally stood. 

I was so quiet that no one could offer 
any sympathy. I think they were thankful 
to find that I could behave almost as usual, 
and I dare say they little supposed that 
my commonplace cogitations were as much 
occupied with wonder as to what Mrs. 
Henfrey would do with the great wedding 
breakfast for eighty guests, as with the 
letter that I had to send to Valentine, and 
what I should say in it. 

Some of the wedding-guests were there 
in the house, though I did not know it till 
I heard the sound of wheels, and was told 
in answer to a question, that the Augustus 
Mortimers and the John Mortimers were 
about to drive home; but the confusion of 
the previous evening I never heard more 
about till long afterwards; nor of the rage 
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of “Uncle Augustus,” the head of the 
family, and how John Mortimer and Mr. 
Brandon sent in all directions to stop the 
wedding guests ; how angry they got with 
the wedding presents which kept coming 
in by the dozen, how Dick & Court had to 
be sent to (the clergyman who was to per- 
form the ceremony), and the best man, 
who was no other than Valentine’s old 
rival, Prentice, had to be met at the sta- 
tion and desired to keep his distance. 

All these things I knew nothing about. 
They had done everything they could to 
prevent mortifications to me,—more in- 
deed than was necessary ; for as the great 
fact had to be borne, the little incidents 
grouped about it got swallowed up in the 
more important shadow. 

One strange thing. however, happened. 
In spite of all their care, the old footman 
came to my side at breakfast time with a 
waiter in his hand; but just as he said 
“With Miss Braithwaite’s love, ma’am,” 
and before I had turned, Mr. Brandon 
snatched whatever lay on the tray and 
flung it under the table.. The man retired 
under a battery of looks from the family, 
but the present still came to me, falling at 
my feet. I felt that it was something deli- 
cate and soft, and touched it several times 
with my foot as it lay there. At last I was 
impelled to stoop and draw it out. It was 
a bride’s bouquet made of white camellias 
and tied with satin ribbon. Miss Braith- 
waite, in the deep snow, could not know 
anything of my misfortune; indeed, no 
one did who had not been told the previ- 
ous night. 

There was fish of some kind on the 
table I[ think, for finger-glasses stood 
about. I began to untie the flowers, and 
put them into my glass, and as I did it 
slowly and wearily I observed Mrs. Hen- 
frey’s astonishment and said to her, “I do 
not see why these must fade and dis be- 
cause I am not to be happy.’’ Whereupon 
both she and Liz gave way to tears and 
sobs, and I looked at them and longed in 
vain to follow their example. 

I recollect little of that morning. 
About eleven o’clock the old craving for 
work came upon me, and I sat between 
Liz and Mrs. Henfrey, silent and quite 
unable to shed a tear. Mr. Brandon then 
came in and asked if I thought there was 
anything that would do me good; and I 
said yes: I wished to go out a walk in the 
shrubbery. He went away to have a path 
swept, and when it was ready he took me 
out. There was a cold north walk behind 
the trees, which was bare of snow, and 
there I began mechanically to walk up and 
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down. The inability to shed tears was 
telling on me. I felt a burning pain in my 
brow; but I longed for exertion and bod- 
ily fatigue. When he found that, he let 
me walk alone, standing near, and some- 
times watching me. The driving wind 
was bitterly cold, and the chill earth made 
my feet numb; but the mechanical exer- 
tic> of walking seemed to be a relief to 
me, and I paced up and down in spite of 
his expostulations. 

Close to this walk, but facing south, was 
a little cottage consisting only of one 
room. Sometimes we had used it for our 
photographs, but it was fitted up for a 
study, and Giles often wrote in it. I now 
as I walked saw him drag wood into it, 
and then fetch some cushions from the 
house. I thought it was that he might sit 
there till I was ready to go in, but instead 
of that he lingered near, and I continued 
to walk till I was chilled to my very bones. 
At last he confronted me in the path, say- 
ing, “ You must not stop here any longer.” 
I was too weak to contend, and he took 
me by the hand and led me till we had 
emerged from the dull dark shrubbery, 
and were facing the little cottage. He 
brought me in, and I saw a great fire of 
wood on the andirons. A basket-work 
couch stood close to it, which was filled 
with the cushions that he had brought 
from the house. The sun was streaming 
through the stained glass windows, and all 
the place was cheerful and light and warm. 
But I heard the wind moaning outside, 
and longed to be out in it walking in the 
dark shrubbery; for, sitting thus derived 
of movement and yet not. able to shed 
tears, I began to feel as if all power of en- 
durance was over. And yet this misery 
did not rouse me to any energy; it was 
very feebly that I complained. to him, 
while my limbs trembled and my head 
swam,— 

“ Oh, it is much worse for me indoors! 
Why did you bring me here? ”’ 

“T brought you that you might speak. 
You are breaking your heart in this silence. 
Complain to me, and say what you please 
that is bitter, either of Valentine or of 
me.” 

“You are good to me now; I have no 
complaint against you.” 

“ Oh, yes, you have.” 

“I did not know it; I don’t care about 
it ” 

“ And against him ?” 

“If I must talk of him, I will justify 
him.” 

“Qh, have pity on me! It is as I 
thought. You could not excuse if you did 
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not love him. Oh, the disgrace, the misery 
of it!” 

He spoke huskily, but struggled with 
himself, and presently returned to the 
charge, saying, “Don’t turn away your 
face ; give this trouble words.” 

“T can’t; you don’t understand.” 

“Don’t 1?’’she answered and sighed. 

“Tell me then, and make me under- 
stand.” 

His sympathy was so keen that for the 
moment it drew me out of myself. I ex- 
perienced a sharp pang of pity for him, for 
I saw how he was suffering from the sense 
of disgrace that Valentine had brought on 
him. So I tried to tell him that I had not 
been utterly unprepared for this, and with 
that a burst of tears came to my relief, 
and I felt that the comforting warmth and 
sunshine were thawing my numb limbs, 
and that my heart, for all its aching, was 
less oppressed. 

“ There,” he said, putting some cushions 
about me that I might rest on them, “let 
us reckon over the things that are lost, 
and consider whether any of them can pos- 
sibly be supplied. If Valentine had been 
your true and faithful lover, and had been 
taken from you by death yesterday, would 
that have been a greater misfortune than 
it is to find him weak and dishonourable ? ” 

“It would have been a deeper sorrow ; 
but then I should have felt that he had 
once been mine. Now he has taken him- 
self away even from the past: he has 
robbed me not only of his affection, but of 
my own faith, my own idea. Oh, he is 
gone! and it breaks my heart to think of 
waat he must have gone through before 
he covld have behaved in this way. You 
ought to have brought him home — ” 

Brought him home! brought him here!” 
exclaimed St. George as if in amazement. 

“For then at least we should have 
known what he was about. I am_ tor- 
mented -by the thought of his suspense. 
What is he doing, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered bitterly ; 
“ perhaps longing for the letter that he 
expects from you, the letter which, it 
seems, since ‘love covers a multitude of 
sins,’ will, without any reproaches or re- 
sentment, give him all he wants — his re- 
lease.” ; 

I wrung my hands and wept while he 
spoke, and then covered my face with 
them. The forlornness of my position 
seemed to press upon me at that moment 
unbearably. My maid was sent away, my 
uncle was at sea: where should I go? 
what should I do? I had no relations, no 





friends, no home. 
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“ Don’t, oh don’t! I cannot bear it,’ [ 
said, when he added more about Valen- 
tine; “he shall have the letter at once, 
and it shall be what he wishes. It will 
make me ten times more unhappy to think 
that he is miserable too. Don’t talk to 
me any more.” 

He went to the window when I said 
this, and I shivered in spite of the glowing 
wood fire, and longed to get away from 
him and from every one, and after this 
short rest to go out and pace again along 
the frozen paths. 

I had risen, and drawing my cloak about 
me had reached the door, when rousing 
himself from his reverie he laid his hand 
on the latch, and said with a kind of re- 
proachful pleading, “ Dorothea.” 

“T want to go out and walk,” I entreat- 
ed piteously. 

“You are trembling, you are faint. I 
will take you back to the house if you 
please but you must not walk in the bitter 
wind again. I dare not allow it.” 

So restrained, I lost all self-command, 
and threw myself on the couch sobbing. 
He would not let me go and walk, that 
was clear, though I begged and entreated 
like a child. 

He held my hand and reasoned with me 
almost with a woman’s patience. “ Oh,” 
I exclaimed when I had tried to rise and 
found I could not, “if you will not let me 
walk, pray for me!” 

During the last sleep I had fallen into, I 
had dreamed of the raft. We stood upon 
itin the night, he and I, and I knew of 
Valentine's desertion, and begged him then 
to pray to God for me. My dream went 
on to show that he asked what he should 
pray for, and I had replied, “ That God 
would make me contented, and make Val- 
entine happier without me than we had 
hoped to be together.” 

Tt was with this recollection in my mind 
that I repeated the request of my dream, 
and it was certainly the last thing that 
could enter my heart to suppose that he 
would refuse it. 

“To pray for you?” he repeated ; 
“what, aloud? Oh, I cannot do that! 
Hasn’t there been enough of this?” Then 
when I looked up at him with feeble won- 
der, he begged me to forgive him, and re- 
peated in a choking voice that this was a 
thing he could not do. 

“T did not want you to pray that the 
marriage might come on again,” I replied ; 
and when he made no answer, I went on, 
“and if I had, I always thought that you 
wished it to be, though none of the others 


did.” 
1296 
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“ None of the others did,” he repeated as 
if shocked. 

“No,” I said, “none of them. I told 
Mrs. Henfrey so last night,— nothing mat- 
ters very much now,—and I have had 
time enough since I came here to be sure 
that if they had wished it they would have 
said so, and the absent ones wou!d have 
sent kind messages. Emily and Louisa 
have never so niuch as sent their love to 
me. Not one of them has been kind. 
= oe on the whole this is just as 
well.” 

“If you say that I have not been kind,” 
— he began and stopped short. 

“No, I do not say so; besides you told 
me that I had something to forgive you 
for.” 

“ Yes.” 

“I cannot listen to what it was; I do 
not care ; but it reminded me of what I 
have felt and believed and said about you. 
I remembered it in the night. If you 
only knew it all, how displeased you would 
be! and I suppose — ” 

“ Yes, try to tell me about this.” 

“T meant to do it, but everything is 
such: a long way off. I suppose we can 
never be friends unless I teil you about 
this. I wish I could, it was so unjust.” 

My thoughts were getting dim by this 
time, and I heard and saw everything as if 
it was taking place in some other world. 
“Tt was a pity,” I remember saying when 
I saw him come up to me, “and it seems 
that it was all my own mistake.” 

Should he forgive me, he inquired. 

“ Oh, yes,” I answered, “and let us be 
friends.” 

But if a man forgives on his knees, with 
a face of passionate entreaty, it is likely to 
confuse the person forgiven, especially if 
there is alarm in the face. 

I looked down at him and said, “I am 
not ill; why are you afraid?” Agitation 
made his voice falter, and I did not hear 
his answer, but I went on, “ You don’t un- 
derstand ; it is you that are to forgive — 

ou.” 
° It seemed to me that far away some one 
said, —yes, he knew that. Would I let 
him kiss my hand then? 

I believe I said “ There is no need, and 
besides I have yet my glove on.” I re- 
member that I lifted up my hand then and 
considered that I could not have taken off 
that glove however much I might have 
tried. Then I observed that he had risen, 
that he was standing before the fire, and 
that he told me I had not really forgiven 
him; but I was too utterly weary to con- 
tradict him. Indeed I had begun to feel 
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that I did not much care whether we were 
friends or not. 

Then after a time I noticed that he put 
some of the cushions against the high end 
of the basket-work couch. I leant my 
cheek against them, and he untied the rib- 
bons of my cloak and hat. 

Oh, I thought, how delightful it would 
be if I could sleep! And then there came 
a moment of conscious delightful rest, and 
then I feel into a doze, and next into a 
dream. 

It was the only dream I ever had that 
realities often brought to my mind in after 
years — not that any of its details were 
repeated correctly, but things often occur 
which remind me of it, and I have believed 
in prevision ever since. 

tom walking in a wood by the margin 
of a stream hardly three feet wide. A lit- 
tle chill was holding me by the hand, and 
in its other hand and under the arm was 
tucked a straggling posy of long daisy 
asters and tall willow herbs, and it was 
singing all the while, for its own delight, 
in the sweetest small voice ever heard. 

I saw some one standing on a rise bud- 
ding a tree. I perceived directly who it 
was, and said with all the composure and 
indifference of sleep, “Dear me, that is 
Valentine, and no doubt I have married 
him after all.” Then I looked about for 
ferns, for I understood that this was a New 
Zealand wood; but I only noticed clumps 
of primrose, and the skeletons of poplar 
leaves, and water-cress in the stream. 

I observed a familiar look, and said, “I 
did not think the two ends of the world 
were so much alike,” and I suddenly be- 
came aware that a little blue smoke which 
was sifting through the branches of a cedar 
tree on the opposite side of the stream, 
came from the chimneys of Mr. Mortimer’s 
house, and without surprise I saw St. 
George coming down to meet me. We 
approached a flat plank which served as a 
bridge ; he set his foot upon it to ascertain 
whether it was safe, held out his hand to 
my little charge, and between us we guided 
her over. 

Then I thought he snatched her up in 
his arms and kissed the small singing 
mouth with a rapture of passionate love. 
“Oh!” Isaidto him with a sudden un- 
satisfied longing in my heart, “I love that 
little creature too;” but as he held her 
face to meet mine I felt, as one sometimes 
does in a dream, that I was too late, my 
arms would not take her, my lips could not 
reach her, and in another instant I knew 
this was only a sleep, and that all of it was 
melting away. ~ 
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I got myself awake with a strange 
yearning at heart. I remembered that I 
did not have that baby’s kiss and sighed 
for it before I remembered my own trouble ; 
but there was whispering in the room. 
How seldom one hears people whisper! It 
is the strangest, the most exciting, and the 
most suggestive sound in the world. 

I opened my eyes; saw Mr. Brandon 
sitting on the floor mending the fire with 
fresh wood; and leaning over him, with 
her hand on his shoulder, was a lady. I 
saw some furs lying on the floor, I heard 
the crackling of the wood; but as he sat 
with his back to me, looking up at her 
while she listened intently, not a word of 
the whisper that floated from one of them 
to the other was audible to me, till, as he 
still spoke, this lady bent on one knee, and 

utting her other arm about him drew his 

ead on her shoulder and held it there 
with her hand. Then she answered, and I 
heard her words, “As if I did not love 
you, except for that little squalling treasure 
of mine, more than all the rest of the 
world put together.” And she began to 
excuse herself lovingly for not having been 
able to come to him before. 

After this they whispered again, and I 
saw him take out Valentine’s letter. Then 
I gathered strength to rouse myself a little 
more, and as I lifted up my head the 
basket-work couch creaked; on which the 
stranger rose and very gently came for 
ward as if she did not wish me to be 
startled. No doubt I had heard of her. 
she said; she was Emily, St. George’s 
sister Emily, and she was come tosee what 
she couid do to help. 

She had St. George’s dark cloudy hair, 
and a mouth like his, which when she 
smiled only showed the tips of the white 
even teeth; and when I held out my hand 
to her, she leant over me with much the 
same movement she had used to her 
brother. “Don’t go,” I entreated. No, 
she would stay as long as I liked, and she 
took me into her arms and into her pos- 
session in a way that, in spite of her youth, 
was quite motherly. 

I soon managed to say something to her 
about the letter, and proposed that St. 
George should go in and write one to 
Valentine, leaving her with me. I could 
not bear the thought of her going, and 
when St. George went away | occupied 
myself with listening to her voice and 
looking at her hands, till falling asleep 
again I heard still the gentle plashing of 
drops from the thatch, and the crackling 
breakage of small icicles from the trees, 
for there was a thaw in that sheltered 
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place, though on the other side, where the 
north wind was raging and the snow had 
been drifted away and swept away, the 
very snowdrops seemed to tremble and 
hang lower for the cold. 

Shortly Liz came, and St. George with 
her. They brought a letter, and some 
wine and jelly, which they gave to me. I 
did not like the letter at all; it was neither 
kind enough nor decided enough. Where- 
upon Emily produced a pencil, and said 
she would add anything I pleased at my 
dictation, if I was quite sure I knew my 
own mind. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I do. I wish en- 
tirely and for ever to release him from his 
engagement to me, and I send my love to 
him and forgive him, for he has behaved 
better under the circumstances than I 
could have expected.” 

As they all looked amazed at this, and 
asked whether it was really to be sent, I 
had to explain that I knew he was weak ; 
it would have been more like him to have 
yielded to circumstances, and then when it 
was too late, let me find out his deep at- 
tachment to another woman. I should 
have been miserable then about him, and 
he would have spoilt both our lives; now 
he could but have spoilt one. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Emily; “if that 
message is sent, the Oubit must do some- 
thing in return.” 

“What need he do?” I inquired, hurt 
at her calling him “ the Oubit,” and speak- 
ing so indifferently. 

“He must answer, that he also entirely 
and for ever releases you from your en- 
gagement to him.” 

“He will be glad enough to do that,” 
said Liz contemptuously. 

“Unless there comes any hitch about 
this new affair,’’ continued Emily, appear- 
ing to consider. 

felt at that moment that the “Oubit” 
did not deserve either the bitter contempt 
of Liz, or the disparaging suspicions of 
Emily, and I could not help saying, “ But 
he has met with a woman whom he loves 
now — whom he truly and deeply loves.” 

“ No matter,” said Emily ; “ this thing he 
must and shalldo.” And she actually add- 
ed the condition she had mentioned. Af- 
ter which the little pony chaise was brought 
over the grass to our retreat, and Emily 
drove me to the house in it; and shortly I 
felt so unwell that I went to bed, and 
they sent for their medical man. 

Mrs. Henfrey told him I had got the 
influenza, and he said my nerves had sus- 
tained a shock. I did not much care for 
anything, so long as I might lie still and 
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have Emily. Notragical impressions could 
keep their dark hues long in the light of 
Emily’s presence; and though she would 
call Valentine the “ Oubit,” and sometimes 
“that boy,” I felt that so long as I might 
hear her voice now and then in my cham- 
ber, and feel her comforting arms, she 
might take whatever view she pleased of 
life, of Valentine, and of me. 

She came and sat by me in the night, 
and talked to me while the rest of that 
weary household slept. . 

I said to her, “ You like me well enough, 
now that we have met; and yet I, know- 
ing you were coming home from India, 
almost hoped you would not be in time 
for our wedding, for you had never taken 
any notice of me.” 

“I did not care to be in time,” she an- 
swered; “and I do not like weddings.” 

I was not going to betray to her that 
I heard her tell her step-brother how 
much she loved him; nor how, while she 
said it, I had noticed the wedding-ring 
upon her hand; but she went on to talk 
of her husband. Poor Fred was so un- 
well that she had been obliged to settle 
him in the south of France at Cannes; 
but she got a telegram to tell her that 
things were going all wrong, so she came 
home as quickly as possible. Then of her 
own accord she told me that “ Fred” was 
fond of her. “Every one must be,” I 
said ; “how can they kelp it?” 

“ You told sister last night,” said Emily, 
“that no one in the world cared very 
much for you.” 

“ Valentine has proved that he does not; 
and he was the only person who professed 
to feel anything particular,” I replied. 

“Yes,” she answered, as if deep in 
thought. “And yet how little we can 
know of the inner life of those about us! 
The affection we rested in and that was 
proclaimed to the world may fade and per- 
ish, while unsuspected by us our names 
may be precious to some common acquaint- 
ance whom we seldom trouble ourselves 
to think about. Who can tell? Have 
you ever considered this question? I of- 
ten do.” 

“No; such an illusion could not come to 
me. I wish to look at things as they are. 
I had but one lover, and him I could not 
retain. Oh, you cannot think how utterly 
alone I am!” 

She let me cry in her arms, and then 
she laid her head by mine on the pillow 
and soothed me to sleep. 

It was high day when we two awoke, 
and perhaps there was no real change in 
things about us; but yet the snow, | 
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thought, did not now look so cold, nor any 
of the bare hills so desolate. For three 
days I could hardly lift my head from the 
pillow, and yet I was free from some of 
the worst discomforts of illness. I had no 
fever; I could sleep, and generally I could 
eat. 
All this time Mrs. Henfrey was exceed- 
ingly kind. She tended me with motherly 
care; but the one person I wanted was 
Emily. Emily sat with her feet on the 
fender, and told me all sort of things ; and 
when I was nervous about Valentine, Em- 
ily laughed at me—nobody was better 
able to take care of himself! He did not 
feel the matter half so much as I did, I 
might be sure. I began to love “sister” 
more warmly when I saw how generously 
good she was to Emily, — taking care that 
she should have her share of all Mr. Mor- 
timer’s little personal possessions. “I 
saved this,” or “I put by that for you, my 
dear, for he was so fond of you.” 

I had never seen any one so free from 
jealousy, and I mentioned this to Liz and 

mily one day. She and mamma were al- 
ways like the most loving sisters, they 
answered; but poor Mr. Mortimer had a 
very unhappy youth, and perhaps that 
made a difference in his one daughter’s 
love for the woman who at last came to 
his home to make him happy. For sister 
was about ten years old,— quite an age 
to remark things,—when her mother 
eloped with a low, coarse man, and lived 
mearly twenty years not many miles from 
her old home in misery, disgrace, and 
wretchedness. Nothing could be done for 
her, and Mr. Mortimer, for all those years, 
was a broken-down, unhappy man. At 
last she died, and the second Mrs. Morti- 
mer, who seemed to have been very easily 
won, was received by both husband and 
step-daughter as if she had been an angel; 
and in their opinion she always behaved 
like one. 

On the fifth day, when I woke, I heard 
to my dismay that Emily was going to 
Bath. Old Walker had given out that 
the gout would certainly fly to his heart, 
ualess Emily came and gave him a true 
and particular account of his dear Fred. 
So Emily, who did not think much of the 
oid man’s ailments, was to set forth that 
= morning. 

he sat by me before she went, and 
talked. She was full of life and hope. 
To be sure she rather shocked me when 
she gave way to irrepressible laughter 
over “the Oubit’s” letter to me, which 
game by that morning’s post. How an- 
gty I should have been if any one but 
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Emily had laughed at this effusion ! 


How 
vexed I was when I found that before it 
was given to me Giles had read it aloud to 
her ; for it seemed that poor Valentine had 
humbly sent it to his brother to ask if it 


would. do. I cried; but I laughed too 
when I read that letter. There was some- 
thing so painfully ridiculous in it; for 
Valentine was quite devout and solemn. 
He conveyed the notion to me that pious 
gratitude for my kindness almost over- 
powered him. He did not mean it; but 
a man should be careful how he thanks 
God that he has been permitted to accom- 
plish an unworthy action. 

“Did St. George laugh over this?” I 
inquired when I had very nearly sobbed 
and laughed myself into hysterics. 

Emily hesitated. “He always laughs 
over his own misfortunes,” she said. So 
by that I knew he must have done it over 
mine. 

“ And that reminds me,” continued Em- 
ily,— you may take for granted that I 
know everything you know about him, and 
a great deal more. So, my darling, when 
you get better, do encourage him to talk 
about that love affair of his.” 

“Do you think he would like to talk of 
it?” I asked. 

“Tam sure he would; and as you once 
said to him, you know, ‘a woman can often 
do so much to help in such cases.’ ”’ 

“T will try ; but oh! I am so tired of love 
affairs.” 

“ Well, here is one at least that you will 
never be troubled with again,” said Emily, 
taking up the letter. “ You see Valentine 
is so fervently desirous to show you that 
he complies with your condition, that he 
gives you up in all the iong and strong 
words he can think of. I never read any- 
thing more convincing than his serious 
assurances that under no circumstances 
will he ever put forward his suit or his 
claims any more.” 

Then, with all the encouraging words 
she could thin‘: of, with motherly caresses, 
and philosophical declarations that I should 
soon find this sorrow of mine was no great 
matter after all, the delightful young crea- 
ture departed, and the tragical shadows 
she had kept away instantly began to set- 
tle down over me again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“ It never rains but it pours.” — Old Proverb. 


’ Tr was not till Sunday morning, a full 
week after the proposed wedding-day, that 
I suddenly felt quietness intolerable, and 
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contrived with the maid’s help to get up 
and lie on the sofa. 

When this was accomplished I felt mis- 
erably weak, but it was time, I thought, 
that something should be done; and Mrs. 
Henfrey seemed to think so too, for ex- 
pressing her pleasure at seeing me up, she 
added, “ And I am so particuiarly glad it 
should happen to-day, fur Giles has got 
another letter from Valentine —a very 
humble one, I am sure, poor fellow, beg- 
ging his brother to forgive him and come 
to him. The dear boy is very ill; but 
Giles says he shall not leave the house till 
he knows what your wishes are.” 

“ Poor Valentine!” I said; “how much 
I should like to see him!” And I was 
a little struck by their having begun as of 
old, to call him a boy. 

‘* Would you, my love?” she answered 
with eager surprise. “Would you? You 
would not object then, to his coming home 
while you are here. Dear me, I wish 
Giles could hear you say so.” 

“Object! dear Mrs. Henfrey. Of course 
not. Object to his coming home!” 

She seemed to reflect. “I don’t think 
it is unreasonable to wish for him, poor 
fellow,” she said ; and now his dear father 
is gone, I have but him to cling to.” 

“ Oh, do tell Mr. Brandon I hope he will 
not keep Valentine away on my account.” 

“Well, my dear, if you would tell him 
so yourself. You get moped from seeing 
only me; I should like you now to take 
possession of my little sewing-room, and 
then we could come in and out, and you 
would lose that nervous dread of seeing 

ople. It is close to this room, you 
| ee ag 


So I was moved into the little sitting- 
room, and saw the people coming from 
church over the field —saw Liz and Mr. 
Brandon walking home, and very soon the 
latter was brought into the room, and I 
exerted myself to beg that he would bring 
Valentine home, 

“The boy has not been used to this 
sort of treatment,” said Mrs. Henfrey in 
her usual dispassionate tone. “I am sure 
I don’t know why they should make such a 
fuss, they have nothing particular to blame 
him for; and it’s my belief, after this let- 
ter, that when he sees the dear girl, and 
reflects on her kindness to him —” 

“Dear Mrs. Henfrey,” I exclaimed, and 
this immediate opening again of the whole 
question, completely overcame me in my 
then weak state. I began to cry most 

iteously, and felt so hurt, so humiliated, 

y that expression, “the boy,” — perhaps 
his impending marriage was all that had 
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hitherto made a man of him in their opin- 
ion, or perhaps they had spoken of him 
with more respect out of politeness to me. 

“There,” she went on, and sighed, “I 
told you how it was,Giles. Yes, my love, 
yes, he shall come.” 

For the moment Mr. Brandon looked 
amazed, till roused by her composure and 
his surprise I fired up into something very 
like a passion, and asked them what right 
they had to suppose I would ever conde- 
scend to think of Valentine again — even 
if he wished it ; which he never would. I 
felt myself degraded, I exclaimed, by the 
mere supposition. 

At this most unexpected retort both to 
myself and to them, Mrs. Henfrey colored 
with surprise and vexation. She had 
meant to be so kind, and now I had spok- 
en of Valentine with a contempt which in 
all calmer moments I had been so careful 
to avoid, lest her feelings should be hurt. 
She arose quietly and left the room, while 
I. sobbing with a painful compunction, ex- 
claimed that [ had never known that I 
felt any contempt for Valentine till she 
made me say this. 

‘St. George, however, soon made it evi- 
dent to me that he was entirely on my 
side, and there was even something of the 
charm of Emily’s manner in his gentle, 
almost loving way of talking, trying to 
calm me, and promising to take an apolo- 
gy to “siste-” from me,—flattering and 
soothing by sarns, and saying how pleased 
he was to find me getting well. 

“ And you will not let any of them do 
this sort of thing any more?” I entreat- 
ed; “ you will see that it is not done? ” 

He assured me earnestly that he would. 

“ Because, you know, I am your guest.” 

“ Yes, you are my guest. Do you real- 
ly wish me to fetch Valentine?” 

“Yes, 1 do, for I think he may take 
great harm in his present delicate health 
from want of the comforts of his home, and 
want of nursing; but there is something 
else I should like to say, only I do not 
wish you to think me heartless.” 

“TI shall not find it possible to think 
that.” 

“ Then, I hope you will make as light as 
you can to him of my illness. I hardly 
know how I came to be so ill —” 

Here I paused. My host, partly per- 
haps because he had just been reminded 
of his position, was very unwilling to be 
seen to smile at my words. He looked 
down, he looked everywhere but at my 
face, and he could not manage to hide 
how much he was both amused and 





pleased. 
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“ And so,” I went on, with some feeling 
both of pain and pride about the matter, 
“T should like you to make him (incident- 
ally) quite sure that I am not breaking 
my heart about him;” and having said 
this, I was obliged to cry alittle more. I 
felt too weak to explain to him that Mrs. 
Henfrey and J had not discussed this sub- 
ject beture; I could only ask him some 
question as to Valentine’s letter. 

He answered that the letter was not al- 
together a displeasing one to him; and 
then he gradually unfolded to me what he 
had discovered concerning Valentine’s 
love affair. He had known the Nelson 
family about four months, and the eldest 
daughter, Lucy, had delighted him from 
the first. Mr. Brandon had seen the 
mother, who was exceedingly indignant, 
though it appeared that Valentine had 
never paid any great attention to her 
daughter; he had only been unable to 
keep away from her, and unable to con- 
ceal his exceeding admiration. Some ru- 
mor, it seemed, had reached them as to a 
boyish engagement; but he seemed so 
young and was so unsophisticated, that 
they did not believe it. It was because he 
heard that Lucy had been taken ill, that 
he had felt impelled to pay his last visit 
there; and then, in the despair of his 
heart, he had told all. He had been at- 
tacked by severe influenza, and the Nel- 
son family could not dismiss him at once; 
but Mrs. Nelson had done her best to im- 
press him with a sense of his dishonorable 
conduct, and had parted with him believ- 
ing that he would go straight home. But 
that it seems he could not possibly do; he 
could not face and accept the destiny he 
had been once at so much pains to carve 
out for himself; and he had lingered ata 
village inn, and at last had gone to Lon- 
don. “In short,” said his usually indul- 
gent brother, “he had behaved almost as 

adly as he could have done.” 

“ Did you see Miss Nelson?” inquired. 

“Yes, her mother brought her in, but of 
course nothing on that subject was said.” 

“ And what did you think of her?” 

He hesitated, and almost stammered. 
“T thought —oh,I thought there was a 
great deal of self-command and womanly 
dignity about her.” 

could not have asked whether he 
thought she loved Valentine, but his be- 
lief that she did had been betrayed by the 
caution and embarrassment of his words. 

“ Then his fate isin your hands,” I ob- 
served, “just as it always has been — only 
you will have me to help you.” 
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would greatly please me.” His face ex- 
pressed so much pleasure as fully to con- 
firm his words; but I think he was very 
much surprised when I went on to ask if I 
might write to Lucy. 

t last, when I felt calm again, I begged 
him to go forthwith and fetch his brother; 
and he agreed to go that very night by the 
two o’clock train. 

Valentine was very ill, had a serious 
cough, was feverish, and could not be so 
well nursed as at home. I knew Giles had 
always thought badly of his state of health, 
and could not bear to think of standing in 
the way of his being comfortable and 
among his own people. 

They were to travel down on Tuesday 
morning, but Valentine, wien Giles reached 
him, wa3 worse than had been expected, 
and their return was put off several times. 

In the meantime I had leisure and quiet 
to think of what I could do, and there was 
no one to advise or to interfere. The old 
doctor who came to see me daily promised 
to name the earliest time at which I might 
travel safely, and I felt an urgent desire to 
get away. I wished tosee Valentine, make 
it evident both to him and to his family 
that I completely forgave him, and then go, 
and in a new scene try to forget him and 
this miserable episode in my life. 

I wrote to Mr. Mompesson again, and 
this time had a favorable answer. He and 
his wife would be truly pleased to take me 
home to them. They had given up their 
pupils and were gone to live in the Isle of 

ight, near Ventnor. They would make 
me as happy as they could. 

It was several days before Valentine and 
Giles were reported as likely to appear, and 
I was sitting one sunny morning with my 
feet up on the sofa in Mrs. Henfrey’s little 
sitting-room, when she entered and said 
quietly, “ My dear, they are come.” 

They followed close on this announce- 
ment — Giles with a face of guarded grav- 
ity, and Valentine slinking behind, blush- 
ing and crest-fallen. Mrs. Henfrey and 
Giles kept up a short conversation for the 
purpose of setting us mure at our ease, and 
then left us alone. 

But Mr. Brandon turned back from the 
door to put some fresh wood on the fire 
and request us not to talk very long. It 
would tire me, he said, and make Valentine 
cough. 

He then retired, and Valentine, relieved 
from his presence, laid his head down on 
the end of the sofa and sobbed out: — 
“ She won't have me, — D. dear! She says 


| she never will; so now I've lost you both 


“Shall 1? That isa partnership which — and serve me — serve me right too!” 
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I had begun to shed tears also from sym- 
pathy, and I replied that he must not de- 
spair. Lucy would most likely accept him 
after a time, if he would only persevere. 

Was there ever such an undignified re- 
mark on such an occasion, or such an un- 
dignified answer! 

esat side by side, and he condoled 
with me on account of all I had gone 
through, as if it had been no fault of his ; 
and I, utterly without any feeling of indig- 
nation against him, condoled in my turn. 

He was comforted to have his old friend 
to talk to; and such was the confiding ease 
and simplicity of his nature, that when he 
had humbly begged my forgiveness, and I 
had most heartily assured him of it, he 
could find consolation in unbosoming him- 
self as of old, and in ten minutes, or per- 
haps even fewer, he was was mourning and 
lamenting again over the hard-heartedness 
of his beloved Lucy. 

It appeared that he and Lucy had ex- 
changed several letters already — how odd, 
I thought, that this should have been al- 
lowed by the mother! 

“She won’t have me,” he sighed; “ it’s 
in vain that I tell her you always declared 
that you did not particularly love me: she 
says I trifled with her. I! Why,I’m quite 
sore with loving her.” 

“O Valentine ! ” I said; a little reproach- 
fully ; “ what, quoting already, and on such 
a subject ?” 

Valentine had a very bad cold, and looked 
wretchedly ill; but this, and his love for 
Lucy, and the dread he had felt of seeing 
me, and the humble apology he had just 
made, could not keep him grave and low- 
spirited for long together. 

“I’m just come home,” he pleaded, “ and 
you’re such a brick, D. — you blessed little 
creature ! — your behaviour, after the way 
I’ve been treated lately, is such a change, 
such a treat, that I can’t help rejoicing.” 

“Have they been so severe with you 
then?” 

“Severe! Some have been beaten till 
they know what wood acudgel’s of by the 
blow. Yes, D., if it’s any pleasure to you 
to know it, they have been very severe.” 

“ Your brother?” 

“ Giles! ah, when first he found me —” 

“ Well, Valentine? ” 

“Qh, don't! I cannot think of it, —he 
hag been so good to me since, — minded it 
so much less than a fellow could have ex- 
pected, considering what he said at first.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes; but, D.,I am disgraced in his 
eyes, notwithstanding, for he will scarcely 
let me mention your name.” 
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“Tf it had not been for him,I do not 
really know, Valentine, what I should have 
done.” 

“@O my dear D.,I am so sorry. Yes, of 
course, he would be kind and attentive to 

ou —” Then came a terrible fit of cough- 
ing, and he continued, —“ but I am so ut- 
terly tired, so jaded, that I hardly care for 
anything.” 

“Excepting for Lucy.” 

“Yes, for Lucy, but I shall never have 
her.” He rested his chin on his hand, and 
mournfully gazed into the fire with his 
beautiful brown eyes; then sighed, “ She'll 
be sorry perhaps when it’s too late ; for I 
shall never recover. She’ll get some one 
else to love her, ‘ and monks shall sing, and 
bells shall ring, for him that goes to pot.’” 

At this most unlikely point he shed two 
more tears, and I felt a choking in my 
throat that forced me to weep too. “I 
shall never recover,” he had said. Alas! 
whether he truly believed that or not, I did. 
I thought the extreme delicacy of his con- 
stitution had met with ashock that it would 
not withstand, and I ceased to wonder that 
his family wanted him home to be nursed, 
and that his brother should be so anxious 
that all should be forgotten and forgiven. 

Poor fellow! he said he had had nosleep 
that night, and had eaten no breakfast, be- 
ing so much afraid of seeing me. His cold 
was so bad that he could not speak in his 
natural voice, and his whole manner showed 
how ill he was and how much he had suf- 
fered. Yet there was a strange want of 
seriousness about him, though I could see 
plainly that in a fitful sort of way he was 
both ashamed and sorry, and that in the 
same manner and degree that he had al- 
ways liked me he liked me still. 

Giles was the person of whom he seemed 
chiefly to think ; he was far more ashameda 
that his brother should know how badly he 
had acted than that I should; and he ac- 
knowledged one or two things to me which 
proved that even before our engagement, 
and while he was on his probation, he had 
not always been very constant. But Giles 
had pulled him up for it—had talked to 
him, as he said, about me, and between his 
pride and his affection kept him tolerably 
true till a real passion came in his way. 

This was what Mr. Brandon had meant 
then by saying that I had somewhat against 
him. He had calculated, it seems, on Val-- 
entine’s making a loving husband, though 
he was but a half-hearted suitor and lover: 
of mine, az he was earnest in assuring me- 
he never truly was. 

“You ought to have confided in me,” I 
remarked, “and then we should neither: 
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have been made so ridiculous nor so un- 
happy.” ' 

And how did he reply? First by a vio- 
lent fit of sneezing; then when he could 
speak, which he did in a broken cracked 
voice, and shivering all the time, he did it 
in these words : — 


“ When budding manhood stoops to folly 
And finds too late that life betrays, 
Whit charm c1n soothe his melancholy? 
What art recall his jollier days? ”’ 


Another violent fit of sneezing, coughing, 
and sniffing, and he went on — 


** The only art when taunts are bitter, 
The only charm his soul to ease, 
To harrow the conflicting critter 
And wring her bosom, is to sneeze,” 


“T invented that as I came along,” he 


said. 

I could not say anything. The tragedy 
of life seemed to shrink down into a cor- 
ner, as if ashamed of itzelf, and I cried 
while I felt that it did so, and yet I langhed 
too, rather bitterly, I began to think, in 
eo truth, that surely this was all for the 

est. 

He was soon ex!.austed with talking, and 
glad to betake him elf to his own room. 

The next day I was so well that I came 
down to breakfast, but Valentine was not 
able to rise, and we all felt uneasy about 
him. I found out soon after breakfast an- 
other thing that disturbed them. Mr. 
Crayshaw, who had several times stayed 
at Wigfield, and been repeatedly pressed 
to fix a day for coming again had tele- 
graphed from Chester to say that, if quite 
convenient, he would come with his wife 
and child and her two young brothers. 
He could only stay for a day or two. 

“ But Giles had to write and put them 
off, of course,” said Liz. 

I had noticed that all the friends and 

neighbours kept at a re:pectful distance, — 
not @ creature came near the house; and 
this, no doubt, was out of consideration 
for their mortifying and ridiculous posi- 
tion. 
“T think if the Craysbaws are put off 
on my account,’’ I said, “ it is rather hard. 
Icannot bear that there should be so many 
annoyances about me.” 

“ Never mind,” she answered; “we 
really could not face our friends just yet. 
Besides, your dear Emily is coming back 
‘this morning, and she will console you and 
us.” 

The dear Emily did come, and I begged 
iher not to let that letter be posted; the 
(Crayshaws had not been a week in Eng- 
iland, could know nothing of our affairs. 
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If they might come, I would keep in my 
room, aud they need not even know I was 
in the house. 

At her request I went up with her to 
the room at the top of the bouse, and was 
surprised and touched at the pleasure St. 
George expressed at my kindness in Jetting 
the Crayshaws come. 

1 perceived that she supposed us to be 
quite intimate and very friendly; and 
really, under the influence of this notion 
of hers, and her own easy openness, we 
actually for the time became so. St. 
George was made to write another letter 
to the Crayshaws, mainly at her dictation, 
and my presence as a guest was openly 
mentioned in it. 

“But I do not intend to be present,” I 
remarked. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, you will. A little 
society will be the very thing to do you 
good. Besides,” she continued, “I wish to 
dress you up myself in one of the Parisian 
gowns, and cut out the lovely little Ameri- 
can, if we can.” 

St. George held the pen suspended over 
the page, and appealed to me with his eyes. 
I felt my heart fail me at the notion of 
being present among a party of strangers; 
but I saw very plainly how muci: he wished 
it; and when she said, “ The sooner you 
appear among your friends the less you 
will feel it,” and he said appealingly, 
“ Dorothea,” I consented. Now that I was 
likely always to be Miss Graham, he had 
at last given up addressing me by that 
name. He thanked me, and said, while he 
sealed the letter, “Crayshaw will be 
pleased to see this old house again; he is 
perfectly infatuated about it.” 

“I do not wonder; I think it the most 
charming old house I ever was in. How 
you can think of leaving it (perhaps sell- 
ing it) to go and live in that dreary New 
Zealand I cannot thick.” 

“I am not going to leave it,” he an- 
swered, with a sunny smile. “I told Val 
so this morning. I hope to live here all 
my life. But I thought you liked the no- 
tion of going to New Zealand.” 

“No, I always thought it a great disad- 
vantage; but then you know it sometimes 
is the disadvantage that reconciles one to 
athing. It is one o’clock, Emily?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“T had better go down then. Valentine 
sent word that he should be down about 
one o'clock.” 

“ What business had he to send you any 
such message ?” said Emily indignantly. 

“He is dull,” I replied rather coldly; 





“and I suppose as I have formally de- 
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clared that I forgave him, he naturally ex- 
pects me to behave to him as usual.” 

“ Well, I will go down and tell him you 
are coming soon,” said mily, and she 
looked a good deal vexed; whereupon I, 
remaining bchind a comfortable easy-chair, 
began to expostulate with St. George 
about the change in their manner towards 
Valentine. I hoped they would behave to 
him as before. “ Why should any one re- 
sent for me what I do not resent for my- 
self?” I went on. “I have forgiven 
him.’’ 

“TI never pretended to resent it,” said 
St. George. “ And I forgave too,” he pres- 
ently added, in a cogitative tone. “I for- 
gave you! It was very kind of me.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“T do not at all know what it was for,” 
he added, with a smile. 

“And I have no intention that you 
should,” I answered, feeling that Valen- 
tine was already passed into the back- 
ground, and that I could not help it. 

“T wonder,” he went on, standing on the 

rug and looking down on me, “how you 
mean to show your sense of my kind- 
ness.” 
“If I thought there was anything that 
you had particularly at heart, perhaps I 
might offer you my valuable advice upon 
it.” 

“ Would you?” he exclaimed, with such 
a sudden surprise, and such a lighting up 
of his whole face, that I saw at once he 
knew what I intended, and I was vexed to 
feel that while I only meant to allude to 
something remote, I had brought the 
whole subject over him and above him. 

“ And you smiled again. I like to see 
ou smile,” he presently went on, withont 
ooking at me. “ What a relief it would 
be to me if I could talk of that—of 

this?” 

“ Your good genius said to me that she 
thought you were in better spirits about 
it — more hopeful lately. I am glad.” 

“ My good genius? ” 

“Yes, Emily.” 

I saw that he was not only moved, but 
exceedingly pleased ; and as he stood turn- 
ing his face towards the window, his eyes 
were full of broodings over a passionate 
dream. My words, so unexpected, a 

eared to have brought his love vividly 
fore him, to stand in his presence; but 
his smile had hope in it, and his eyes, 
more moist than usual, wandered over the 
wide leafless woods and the sunny fields. 

“ And so you will help me?” he said at 
last. 

“I have no thought that I can help; but 
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I can give you at least my sympathy. 
You cannot tBink,™ I soon pr were 
he continued silent, “how much, since I 
have been unhappy myself, I have wanted 
something to be glad about for some one 
else.” bs 

“T am far from sure that there will ever 
be anything to be glad about for me.” 

No, I thought to myself, and I shall find 
it hard to allude to this again, too great 
an effect follows, and this hope of his may 
be all moonshine for anything I know 
about it. 

I heard the lunch bell just then, and 
we rose and went down. That luncheon 
among them all was a refreshing meal. 
They talked of common matters — how 
Louisa and her husband were slowly re- 
turning through France, with “ dear Fred” 
and little Fred. Ewmily was very eloquent 
about little Fred —a charming child, in- 
deed, by her account, only she wished us 
all to know that he had white eyelashes. 

I was not strong enough to go out and 
walk after luncheon, so I sat in the morn- 
ing room with Mrs. Henfrey and Valen- 
tine, who preserved still a great degree 
of silence and reserve toward each other. 
The room, in fact, became so quiet that I 
wearied of it, and went and wales up and 
down in the dining-room, pleased to find 
myself gaining strength and spirits ; but I 
could not do this long, and was glad to go 
up-stairs and rest, till, the short winter 
afternoon closing in, Emily came and 
fetched me down to afternoon tea in the 
morning room, after which, in spite of the 
murmur of voices about me, I fell fast 
asleep on the sofa, and when I awoke the 
curtains were drawn and the room was 
dusk; but Emily went and stirred and 
shifted the logs on the hearth till a lovely 
red glow mounted up the walls, and light- 
ed their faces and gieamed in their eyes, 
for Giles was in the room as well as her- 
self, though at first, as he leaued back in 
his chair on the opposite side of the fire, 
he was so much withdrawn into the shadow 
that I did not sec him. As the rosy light 
fell over me he remarked, speaking of me 
by name, how well I was sercm4 This 
name of mine always seemed to be rather 
different in his mouth from its familiar 
sound and meaning; he hesitated a little 
over the syllables, so that they took an 
appreciable time to be said in. 

“ And so are you,” said Emily, laughing; 
“T never saw you looking so well in your 
life! I believe she must have put some- 
thing into your head this morning.” And 
I, turning my face towards him, could not 
help saying anxiously, “ No, I hope not.” 
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“ But I promised I would go and play to 
the Oubit,” she continued, rising. “You 
are so determined that he shall be treated 
with all consideration that I dare not re- 
fuse him anything.” 

“Why did you say, ‘I hope not?’” he 
asked the moment she had shut the door. 

“ Emily’s way of talking about this kind 
of thing appears always to make it of less 
importance,” I said by way of answer; 
“ mine, I think, does not. Besides, I know 
so little about it that I am afraid of saying 
the wrong thing.” 

“But I want to tell you more about it 
if you will listen.” ; 

said I would, and then there came a 
long silence, which at last had to my mind 
almost a ridiculous effect, and I broke it 
by saying,— 

“Tt seems to me that we cannot talk 
about this unless we give the lady a name. 
Suppose I say that her name is Margarita. 
May I ask whether you correspond with 
Margarita ?” 

“No, I have not that honor.” 

“T suppose she is not engaged ? ” 

“ No,”’ he answered, but he faltered and 
hesitated a little. 

I was so much afraid of producing again 
the bad effect of our morning talk, that I 
said to him only half in earnest, “ The rea- 
son why you cannot get on with her is that 
you are so very deferential. Now, Mar- 
garita is not at all the kind of girl to be 
treated with deference! Evidently not, or 
this would not have been going on 80 
long.” 

“Are you so sure of that?” 

“Yes: you and [I and Smokey are 
friends; we know all about it. We .con- 
sider that you are a little bit faint-heart- 
ed; and as you and [ only a few days ago 
came so near being brother and sister, and 
as you have expressly asked for my advice, 
Iam going to speak to you as freely as 
under any circumstances I could have 
done.” 

“But you are not going to treat the 
matter in what you and Ennily call a trag- 
ical spirit; that is evident.” 

“No; andI am now going to give you 
some really excellent advice, which I as- 
sure you, I have considered deeply. I ad- 
vise you, without any farther delay, to go 
to Margarita, and tell her she must marry 

ou,—say you insist upon it, and make 
-her do it.” 

“ Make her!” he exclaimed, starting up, 
“ make her,”— but he could not help laugh- 
ng,— “how can you give me such ridicu- 
lous advice, you spiteful fairy?” 

“I am in earnest, I assure you. I do 
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not mean that you are to say it in so many 
words, though even that might have a very 
good effect. But you must get the mas- 
tery over her,—you easily can; and I 
have no doubt, if the real truth was known, 
that you not only could get almost any 
any woman to marry you (who does not 
care for some one else), but that you think 
so!” 

The tragical element was overcome. To 
my delight he laughed, and declared that 
he never could hold his own when he 
talked to me. Then he’ added, “ Well. 
since I am at confession, I may as well ad- 
mit that I think with a fair field and no 
favour I could persuade almost any woman 
to marry me, excepting this one — this 
only one that I love and live for.” 

“There, I said so! I always used to 
think you had rather a high opinion of 
yourself when first I knew you.” 

“Had 1? Well, it is all beaten out of 
me now.” 

“That is a pity. It became you. It 
was not in the least unreasonable. In 
fact, I think it was decidedly moderate, 
considering your various advantages.” 

“ Advantages!” he exclaimed, with evi- 
dent surprise. 

“ Of course. 
so many.” 

I stopped short here, surprised again at 
the effect of my words, and wondering at 
the amount of hope that seemed to arise in 
his heart at another person’s suggestion. I 
felt a pang of compunction to think that I 
should have said, with so little thought, 
words that moved and stirred him so 
much ; for as the firelight flickered on his 
face I saw its sweet elation, and then there 
was something which was almost shame 
in it,—a change of hue, which, in a fair 
man, might almost have been called a 
blush. 

Wondering what meaning he could at- 
tach to my words, and thinking to show 
my real aim, I presently said,— 

“You have, for instance, the advantage 
of a fine voice —a very delightful voice. 
If you feel that you cannot be eloqnent 
otherwise, you can sing — sing to her, tell 
her so,— anything you wish her to learn.” 

But here he hasti'7 interrupted me; 
said he had been fo¢ sh, and with a cer- 
tain caution and chosing of his words 
which attracted my attention, declared 
that he had not meant the conversation to 
go to such topics,— that he could not ao- 
cept these flattering remarks of mine. 

exed with himself, but not content to 
giveup talking, he began again in quite a 
different tone: — 


I know few men who have 
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“ Valentine, I believe, made you many 
offers ?” 

“Qh, yes, dozens and dozens. I refused 
a great many of them,”— here, quite un- 
expectedly to myself, I could not help 
shedding a few tears; “but you see I ac- 
cepted him at last, as I hope, Margarita 
will accept you.” 

Thereupon he informed me that he had 
not yet found fitting occasion to make 
even one offer. 

“Not one!” I-exclaimed, in amaze- 
- ment; “and not find fitting occasion! 
Why, anything and everything will do for 
an occasion, as I have had ample experi- 
ence. Valentine once made one on occa- 
sion of his having a new hat with a brim 
that I said was too broad. I have known 
him make one when you gave him £1 18s., 
the change out of a bill.” 

I was a little angry at this moment, 
partly because I had been excited to shed 
those tears, partly because St. George, 
who had hitherto seemed to be a brave 
and manly person, appeared now to show 
a backwardness towards this Margurita, 
which wassomethivg more than deference, 
and which annoyed almost as much as it 
puzzled me. I had felt desirous to get the 
conversation away from its more serious 
phases, and now I did not know how to 
manage it; and yet I saw that he wanted 
to go on discussing this unlucky love of 
his. So I presently said—for I remem- 
bered that he was my host, and I ought 
to be moderately civil to him,— “ Margar- 
ita must indeed be formidable, since you 
find it so difficult even to speak to her. 
Your caution, too, warns me to use all re- 
spect. Is she very lovely?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but she does not 
think so.” 

“In that case her beauty is no bar; it 
does not signify. Is she very rich?” 

Here there was a pause. Then he an- 
swered, “ Yes, but she does not know it.” 

“ Amazing Margarita! I never heard of 
such a mysterious creature. I might an- 
swer, ‘Then that does not signify,’ only 
that all you say is more and more remark- 
able.” 

“Yes, it is. Will you consider what it 
probably means?” 

“ Dear St. George, I am afraid it means 
that you have a rival.” 

“Yes, arival. Ihadarival. Iam not 
sure whether he is my rival still; but he 
was such a one as I found it impossible to 
stand against.” 

“ His advantages were so great?” 

“ My disadvantages were so great.” 

“ One of them, I am afraid, was that you 
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loved her much more than he did, and that 
your love took away your self-possession, 
so that you had not so much to say for 
yourself as you should have had.” 

“You feel sure, then, of my love for — 
for Margarita.” 

“ Of course, who could doubt it? I am 
quite sure you love her far more than I 
ever loved anything; but you should at 
least have entered the lists with your 
rival.” 

“T loved her first,” he answered, “and I 
never counted on such an evil chance as 
her being won before I spoke —”’ 

“ But you speak of many disadvantages. 
May I learn something of one of them?” 

‘One of them was a family obligation,” 
he answered ina low voice. “I could not 
enter the lists with my rival; daty and 
honor, on account of this, were against it.” 

As he spoke he turned towards me, and 
something in his voice, in the low clear 
tone and the weighing of his words, ar- 
rested my attention, and fixed it on him 
more and more. 

I had wondered at him. It was hardly 
manly, I thought, to have been afraid to 
speak, and now with a strange thrill of 
astonishment and perplexity I looked and 
listened. 

“A lady,” he repeated, “a relative of 
mine, was under a great obligation — ” 

“To your rival ?” 

“No, to his father.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes; but nothing I am going to say to 
you demands any answer. I intend to 
convey nothing to you but information. 
My self-respect will not suffer me to with- 
hold that any longer, at whatever disad- 
vantage to myself it may be given. That 
lady whom I spoke of —” ' 

“ Yes,” I answered; “wait a moment. 
I have not wished to talk of this because it 
seemed to bring your love so vividly be- 
fore you. It is not because I take no in- 
terest in it, or in you, that I have laughed 
sometimes to-night. Pardon me. I have 
been unhappy. I think this must have 
made me dull.” 

Something, I knew not what, but cer- 
tainly other than the truth and the reality, 
seemed to draw near to me then. It was 
a light, —it was a shadow, —it was a 
wonder, — and through c:! it was a keen 
consciousness of the intense life, and pas- 
sionate feeling, and cautious words I wag 
encountering and sometimes baffling. 

I gave it up, and said to him quietly, 
perhaps even humbly, for I was puzzled, — 
A wish you would let me look at your 
ace.” 
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Thereupon he moved in his chair, and 
turning it towards me smiled; and there 
flashed a sudden thonght into my heart, 
that if I had been Margarita I should not 
have liked him to smile so on any one else 
in the world but only on me. ‘a 

“ Go on now,” I ventured to say to him ; 
“you were talking of your rival.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “and his father. That 
lady whom I spoke of, she was under a 
great, almost a supreme obligation to him. 
(I would fain have told you this more 
gently, and now, I am afraid, it is not only 
too soon, but it will be an astonishment 
and a shock to you after all.) She was a 
widow, that lady, she had no one to take 
careofher. There wasa lawsuit instituted 
which threatened to deprive her and her 
son of every shilling they possessed. And 
this man, this old man, when she was so 
more than poor, married her and brought 
up all her young children as if they had 
been his own, and watched over her affairs, 
and at last gained the lawsuit for her, 
— much of his own property to do it, 
an ” 


“ This old man,” I repeated to myself as 
he paused. I had heard him say those 
words before, and always in such a loving 
tone. My heart trembled in me, and for 
the first time since I had seen him again 
Valentine seemed very dear to me; while 
with a choking voice and tears falling I 
said, “Who was that lady? I wish to 
know her name.” 

“Who was that lady?” he answered, 
with a low clear thrill in his voice that 
sounded in my ears long afterward, — 
“Who was that lady? My mother was 
that lady, and my rival was my only 
brother. Ie was the old man’s son.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Nor beautiful. not intellectual, scarcely 
even accomplished. ILow strange the in- 
fatuation which could invest such a com- 
mon life and being with a halo so lovely 
and so lasting! 

The misfortune of it, for the moment, 
completely overcame me, and with passion- 
ate tears and keen self-reproaches I re- 
membered first of all how coolly I had 
treated his attempts to enlighten me; then, 
his words, that “she had sometimes said 
very cruel things;” and then, what a little, 
what a very little while it was since I had 
come down to that house very well con- 
tent to marry Valentine. I wassorry next 
that I had ever let him know I did not 
love Valentine; and I believe when he 
came round to thé back of the sofa, my 
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first words were something very like a 
reproof. 

he whole situation came before me 
with such miserable clearness, — Valentine 
having had no one to help him, no one to 
depend on but this very brother, and my 
having accepted it all, utterly unconscious 
of its cost. 

“Qh,” I exclaimed, when he leant 
towards me, begging me to be calm, “this 
is all so strange —and then the sorrow 
came such a little while ago.” 

“Yes; youdo not think that I forget - 
this; and that if all had gone well with 
you I should then have given you away 
myself, and put you out of my reach for- 
ever? Do not be afraid; you are not 
asked to bestow anything—only to be 
aware of something that you receive; and 
there is nothing for you to say — nothing.” 

“I wish much to say something, if I 
could. I feel that I must have appeared 
ungrateful, and I cannot understand this 
at all.”” 

“ But you will believe it, and you will 
trust me. You told Emily there was no 
one in the world who deeply loved you. If 
you think my love for you has cost me any 
suffering; if you think it was bitter not 
only to forego the hope of you myself but 
to keep active in my young brother’s heart 
the affection that [ believed you lived for, 
will you now trust me so far as to let-me 
bestow my love in peace? and will you be 
sure that when a time to speak comes I 
will found no hopes on any regard and in- 
terest and confidence you may have shown 
me in the mean time?” 

“ There is no one whom I ought to trust 
so much; but make me a promise in your 
turn: promise me — ” 

“Ask me this to-morrow,” he inter- 
rupted, “not now. Give me your hand 
now, and let me have it in mine for a mo- 
ment —”’ 

“ But you will try to overcome this im- 
agination; for no one even who loved you 
could content it. The person whom you 
cherish in your heart is not in the least like 
me.” 

A small, unimportant life! an insignifi- 
cant hand! How hard, I thought, as he 
took it, that it should have, even for the 
moment, so much power; for I knew that 
his trembled. I never felt so again. I per- 
ceived, for the first time in my life, when it 
touched his lips, the true attitude of man- 
hood towards womanhood. To some few 
men — and these are generally the best — 
God gives that exaltation of heart, that 
wonderful addition to what is commonly 
known to be love, which makes it all one to 
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them as if they were shown the ideal wife, 
as first she was given ; —the pureness and 
the perfectness that 1s NOT, and yet is des- 
tined to raise them as if it WAs. 

“ Now, whatever happens I shall not be 
always hampered, and sometimes put to 
shame, by the wretched feeling that I am 
obliged to conceal things that ought to be 
known, and let you sey what you never 
would say if only you knew the truth.” 

Before he left me he was very anxious to 
impress upon me that there was nothing 
for me to do or te say. But there was cer- 
tainly a good deal for me to think; and 
when I got up to my own room to dress, I 
cried so heartily over both those two broth- 
ers, that I could not possibly come down to 
dinner. I seemed to have done such irre- 
trievable mischief to them. ‘There was 
Valentine sneaking about the house, crest- 
fallen and silent, on my account. I often 
felt ashamed of him, and yet very angry 
with myself for seeing that he deserved it. 
And now here was St. George, —I could 
not overcome altogether the long reserve, 
and coldness, and jarring words, and un- 
easy recollections there had been between 
us, — how enthusiastic my feelings had 
been once towards him! I knew he more 
than deserved them all now; but they were 
gone, and could not revive. And the more 
I thought over all that he had said, the 
more puzzled I felt. 

I could not make up my mind to come 
down the next day till after breakfast, when 
Emily entered silently, and kissed me, and 
took me with her into the morning room, 
where a discussion was going on as to the 
dinner party in the evening. There would 
only be eleven people, not counting the two 
boys, and there ought to be twelve. Lou 
was expected about lunch-time, and “ Jem- 
my ” and “dear Fred.” 

That being one of my lucky days, I said, 
“There is Mr. & Court, willhe do?” I 
knew he was a good and stupid man, and 
that I should not mind seeing him. 

It appeared that he would exactly do if 
I did not mind his coming, and a note was 
sent off to him; but while it was on its 
way he called, accepted the invitation to 
dinner, and proposed to stay lunch also, on 
his way to see some poor people in his fath- 
er’s parish. 

Valentine, I was pleased to find, was 
wonderfully better; and he was so relieved, 
poor fellow, at the prospect of visitors in 
the house; for as his health improved his 
sisters made more evident a certain differ- 
ence of feeling towards him, and he knew 
they could not be uncivil to him before 
strangers. 
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“Tsn’t it nasty of them?” said Valen- 
tine to me confidentially. “If it weren’t 
red St. George I don’t know what I should 

0.” 


We went in to lunch, and it was on this 
occasion that Dick, apparently lifted quite 
out of himself, actually made a joke, — 
something at least that he meant for a 
joke,— and he laughed at it himself till 
we all burst out into laughter too. 

There was a hare for lunch, and in course 
of time Dick said he would take some more. 

“More hare!” exclaimed St. George; 
“ why, this is the hare with many friends! 
I don’t think there is any more, Dick,” he 
went on, and poked it about, “excepting 
the shoulders, and they are getting cold.” 

“And you would not offer the cold 
shoulder to me, surely, Giles!” exclaimed 
Dick, and repeated “ the cold shoulder ” as 
if he regarded the notion of any coolness 
between himself and St. George as an ex- 
quisite joke. 

Then as soon as we had finished our 
lunch, Dick said, quite deliberately and 
composedly, to Liz, that he wanted to speak 
to her. Wiz rose and went into the morn- 
ing room, and he followed. The extraordi- 
nary efforts that they all made not to langh 
were crowned with success; and in less 
than five minutes the little man opened the 
door again, crossed the hall, and went his 
way, and Liz came back. She looked puz- 
zled, and seemed to be reflecting. Her 
gold watch-chain had come off, and as she 
advanced into the room she kept pouring 
it carefully from one hand into the other, 
in a little heap of links. Valentine looked 
very much ashamed of himself, and at last, 
when no one else spoke, Emily said, 
“ Well?” 

“ He says I’m just suited to be a clergy- 
man’s wife,” said Liz simply; and St 
George started up — 

“ Give me a kiss,” he said, “ and don’t be 
a ridiculous little goose.” 

Liz kissed her brother. He had evident- 
ly been quite right in his suspicions as to 
what her thoughts might be, for she then 
said, —“I would rather not, you know, 
dear; but if I don’t take him, I don’t be-. 
lieve you will ever get rid of me at all.” 
Then she freed herself from him, and again 
pouring her chain into her palm, she said, 
—“ And yet I can't help thinking that if I 
don’t take him, I shall be sorry for it after- 
wards.” 

It was not easy to reply to such a speech 
as this; but Emily took Liz up-stairs with 
her, and they prepared to walk to the sta- 
tion. The carriage was to go, but it would 
be empty, and as it was a sunny, pleasant 
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MONTALEMBERT. 


afternoon, sister proposed that I should go ing features which enthusiasm in any life 


alittle way in it, and then get out and 
walk home. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MONTALEMBERT.* 


In recent history — which has produced 
many remarkable, if few great men — there 
is hardly any more interesting name than 
that of Charles Forbes René de Montalem- 
bert. Acertain chivalry and délan of per- 
sonal character, combined with a strange- 
ly-mingled fervour of pol-tical and religious 
enthusiasm, gave to him a prominence 
which considerably transcends any of the 
results of his life. Men of this stamp, in 
whom character often greatly exceeds 
accomplishment, the charm of whose per- 
sonal life and manners carries captive many 
admirers, are always among the most in- 
teresting historical figures. They are the 
true inheritors of fame, which rightly seizes 
upon character as the supreme human real- 
ity, and brings to the front those whose lives 
have been lit up with the glow of some en- 
thusiastic purpose, good or bad, rather 
than the men who have have quietly fol- 
lowed out details of action, and, it may be 
after all, done more or even better work. 

To Mrs. Oliphant’s fertile pen we owe a 
memoir of Montalembert as fascinating as 
the hero himself — graceful, beautiful, full 
of life, enthusiasm, and earnestness. It is 
a singular piece of good fortune which has 
assigned to the biographer of Edward Irv- 
ing the task of writing the memoir of one 
who, in quite other circumstances, had 
something of the same lonely, unhappy, 
unfulfilled longing in his life — something 
of the same ideal loftiness in his aims, and 
tragic heroism of struggle and failure in 
his career. Both men were eminently pic- 
turesque. Their figures filled the imagin- 
ation, and somewhat dazzled it. Both 
were supreme orators in their way, sway- 
ing others for atime with an irresistible 
force, personal rather than rational, impas- 
sioned rather than enlightened. Such 
lives especially need to be admired and 
loved before they can be understood. They 
must be studied with something of the same 
fervour of imaginative enthusiasm which 
made their own inspiration, and treated 
with a generous delicacy in all the chang- 
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never fails to assume. This is what Mrs. 
Oliphant has done in both cases, and more 
successfully, as it appears to us, in the case 
‘of the French patriot than in that of the 
| Scotch preacher. The latter subject was, 
'no doubt, more native to her genius; but 
| in the present case she has had the advant- 
age not only of a wider canvas and more 
matured skill, but of personal knowledge. 
In order to write, with ample insight, the 
life of a man who has recently Teft the 
world, it is necessary, in some degree, to 
have known him —to have seen him live 
and move. It is by no means necessary to 
have been intimately associated with him 
as one of his set or party. Such identifi- 
cation of interests is more apt, perhaps, 
than anything else, to blur the biographic 
insight, and distort that sense of propor- 
tion and finish without which biography 
becomes mere personal annals, more or wd 
interesting according to the subject. But 
to have seen and conversed with a man — 
to have had our intellectual vision of him 
quickened by direct contact, and the re- 
cognition of the characteristic soul behind 
his public movements — gives a touch of 
reality to biographic detaiis which nothing 
else can give ; and in the hands of an artist 
like Mrs. Oliphant, lifts them out of a haze 
of mere description into the light of life. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s knowledge of Monta- 
lembert was just such as to serye the pur- 
pose of a biographer. She made his ac- 
quaintance first intellectually, as the trans- 
lator of his great book, the “ Monks of the 
West,” published in 1860; and afterwards 
personally, during a residence in Paris. 
His public career was by this time ended. 
His character had become in a measure 
historical, while he still lived. As an 
Englishwoman and a Protestant, Mrs. Oli- 
phant was outside of any party interests 
with which Montaiembert had been iden- 
tified. These interests for the time, in 
fact, were all in abeyance; they did not 
require to be thought of, while yet his 
genius, vivacity, and nobleness, survived in 
all their original charm. He was the same 
enthusiast for “ God and Society ” that he 
had ever been. His mind was richer, if 
not wiser or higher, from the quiet medi- 
eval culture in which it had been long en- 
gaged, and through which his biographer 
came to sympathize with and admire him. 
His gifts had ripened to their full fruit- 
fulness, while the mists of preiudice and as- 
tonishment had cleared away from some 
parts of his career, which must always re- 
main unintelligible to his English admir- 
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to know Montalembert in these later 
years, as a friend who had been attracted 
by the pure force of his character and 
genius, and who could enter with delight 
and appreciation into all the intellectual 
and patriotic impulses of his life, without 
any admixture of party passion or blind 
religious zeal. 

‘The result is that she has presented in 
these volumes a very complete picture of 
this remarkable man—a picture which 
probably satisfies his friends, and yet is by 
no means a mere panegyric. It is suffi- 
ciently panegyrical, as many in this country, 
and in France too, will think. The herois 
drawn somewhat uniformly in a heroic at- 
titude. The inconsistencies of his mental 
and political moods are too slightly brought 
into the light — are perhaps rg gow 
appreciated. There are marks of haste 
and carelessness here and there in the com- 
position of the volumes. But the portrait 
is from first to last living and interesting 
in its outline. The writer has thrown her- 
self with marvellous success into the spirit 
of the career which she sketches. She has 
been able from original sources, and espe- 
cially by the kindness of Madame de Mon- | 
talembert — who has warmly entered into 
her task, and rendered it most valuable 
assistance — to bring before her readers, 
in many vivid touches, his youth and pri- 
vate life. She has followed the intricacies 
of his public life, especially of his relations 
to the late Emperor of the French, while 
Prince-President, not only with enthusi- 
asm, but with discernment and sagacity. 
Other disclosures may still be necessary to 
bring out clearly his final position in the 
Church for which he spent his life, and 
towards the great Papal system which so 
continually filled him with distrust, but 
which he refused to see with any eyes save 
those of love. But the man himself, in his 
characteristic greatness, his mixed heroism 
and weakness, in the plenitude of his gifts 
and aspirations, his successes and failures, 
is as fully sketched in these volumes as he 
is ever likely to be. The portrait may be 
set in clearer surroundings, or made more 
intelligible in some of its details; but it is 
not likely to be drawn in happier outline, 
or more to the life. 

Charles de Montalembert was of noble 
French descent through his father, of 
Scottish origin through his mother. The 
Montalemberts belonged to Poitou, and 
were a distinguished family, devoted to 
war and chivalry, from their earliest ap- 
pearance in history. One is mentioned 
among the four “gentlemen of Guyenne,” 
amongst whom the most chivalrous of 
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French kings, Francis I., included himself 
and who were ready, he said, “to en- 
counter all comers in France.” This same 
Montalembert became one of his Majesty’s 
Chamberlains; but the courtiers said of 
him that he was more fit to give the enemy 
a dressing than to dress the king — “ Plus 
propre & donner une camisade & l’ennemi 
qu’une chemise au roi.” <A later member 
of the family was well known in scientific 
warfare. The brother of this distinguished 
engineer was the grandfather of Charles. 
He was one of the nobles driven from 
France by the great Revolution, “ whose 
beautiful melancholy face,” Mrs. Oliphant 
says, seems “the most natural mood 
of a man of his class at that terrible 

eriod.” The sad and romantic-looking 

rench émigré is well contrasted with the 
“comfortable, well-to-do countenance ” of 
the Scotch grandfather Forbes, as “ types 
of different worlds as well as different 
races.” “The cycle of chivalry, of ro- 
mance, of poetic elevation, with all the 
grace of misfortune, shows in the one; ” in 
the other a “calm countenance,” sur- 
mounted by “trim peruke;” “strong in 
English prosperity and progress; expect- 
ing nothing but good, hearing of nothing 
but victory.” Such was the strangely 
mingled descent of Charles de Montalem- 
bert. There can be little doubt which ele- 
ment entered most largely into his blood. 
Both were present, as many circumstances 
of his life prove; but he was withal far 
more a Frenchman than he ever was or 
could have been an Englishman. 

Yet his early youth was far more associ- 
ated with his grandfather Forbes than with 
his French father, who was the only child 
of the exiled nobleman of 1789. Hea 
pears to have been born in his grandfath- 
er’s house in Albemarle Street, and at the 
age of fifteen months was entirely given 
over to his keeping. The young Count, 
his father, had at first entered the English 
army; but on the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in 1814, he went back to France. 
Charles remained with his grandfather in 
the quiet security of a comfortable home 
— “the object,” says his biographer “of 
that adoring love, a sentiment at once 
more tender and more absorbing than sim- 
ple paternity, which so often, passing over 
the head of one generation, links age and 
infancy together in the most beautiful of 
connections.” Mr. Forbes had a pretty 
country retreat at Stanmore, near Harrow, 
and a well-filled library, where he spent 
most of his own leisure hours, and where 
the young Montalembert probably first 
awoke to a consciousness of intellectual 
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life. The whole atmosphere around him 
was full of love and thoughtfulness for the 
boy’s mental culture. [lis grandfather 
was an accomplished man with a turn for 
natural history, and spent his time chiefly 
in the preparation of a large illustrated 
edition of certain “ Oriental Memoirs” in 
which he had embodied his scientific ex- 
perience of the East, where he had spent his 
manhood and made his fortune. While he 
worked at this book his baby grandson 
seems to have been his constant compan- 
ion. “ He wrote fond letters to the baby, 
to serve as ‘prefaces to his great work. 
He placed a portrait of the little face he 
loved so well, drawn by his own hands, 
with pretty garlands of grandfatherly 
verse as the frontispiece. Never 
was a more wonderful monument of an old 
man’s love. The spectator gazes at the 
baby portrait looking at him with round 
blue eyes out of the ample page, with that 
faltering laugh which has tears in it. This 
was Charles de Montalembert as he ap- 
peared at Stanmore more than half a cen- 
tury since, looking up from the corner in 
his white frock and blue ribbons, the de- 
light and joy and sacred hope of the old 
philosopher’s heart.” 

The quiet and pleasant life of the young 
Montalembert with his grandfather lasted 
till the boy was nine years of age, and he 
had grown into early and precocious in- 
telligence, “becoming more and more the 
companion of his grandfather.” Frequent- 
ly they went to Brighton together; and 
in 1816, when Montalembert’s father was 
appointed by Louis XVIII. as Minister 
Plenipotentiary for Frauce at Stutigart, 
they paid a visit to his parents in France, 
before they left, and remained there for 
some time. During this stay he began 
his studies at the Scotch College at Paris; 
and on their return to England a year 
later, when Charles had reached his eighth 
year, his grandfather sent him to school at 
Fulham. This, the old man says in a let- 
ter to his daughter, dated 28th April 1818, 
was to him “a trial of no common kind,” 
and the scene which he describes in the 
same letter on parting with the boy shows 
this very touchingly. Perhaps there is 
something of undue self-consciousness on 
the boy’s part; but his peculiar mode of 
life had nourished in him a feeling of self- 
importance which crops out rather dis- 
agreeably through the whole course of his 
youth. He had been all in all to his grand- 
father, the centre of a domestic world 
without any rival, and a feeling of his own 
consequence was the natural growth of 
this position. He adjures his grandfather, 
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on parting with him for school, to answer 
truly the question which he puts to him. 
“I promised him I would,” says the proud 
se tage heart, in writing to his 

aughter; “and I now give to you and 
Montalembert the very word; in which the 
sweet child then addressed me: * You 
know, my dear grandpapa, that 1 have left 
my papa and mamma, my brother and sis- 
ter, at Stuttgart, to be your child; and 
now you and I are everything to each oth- 
er until we see them again. Tell me 
therefore — but you must tell me truly — 
if since we left Paris I have been the boy 
you expected and wanted me to be, and if 
you love me as much as when we were 
there altogether?’ It was almost too 
much for me,” the old man adds; “but I 
could with truth assure hin that he had 
been all, and more thn all, I anticipated. 
Then said he,‘I am the happiest boy in 
the world, nor shall I drop one tear when 
you leave me;’ nor did he.” This is very 
charming in its way. It looks, as Mra. 
Oliphant says, like a bit of “some more 
delicate Sandford and Merton; but even 
allowing for the modishness unconsciously 
imparted to the boy’s talk by his grand- 
father, there is a taint of moral conceit 
in it which is not without its likeness in 
some after-features of his life. 

Mr. Forbes died suddenly on a visit to 
France, and henceforth young Montalem- 
bert entered upon a new life, in the house 
of his father and mother, which, natural 
as it was, hardly seems to have suited him 
so well as the old one. The Count, his fa- 
ther, was a busy man; his mother was still 
young and lively, and fond of society ; and 
he seems to have missed the interest and 
attention bestowed upon him in his grand- 
father’s house. Little is seen of him for a 
time, till, at the age of thirteen, he emerges 
asthe diarist of his own life and feelings. 
Throughout life he continued this habit of 
diary-keeping, and his biographer has nat- 
urally drawn largely upon this source for 
her information of many of its incidents 
and impressions. The commencing pages 
of the youthful diarist do not contain 
much, but they show little glimpses of 
character. The life of mere amusement 
in which he finds himself plunged for a 
time seems to have been irksome to his 
early-developed sense of duty. “ Day lost, 
like so many others!” records the young 
moralist. His political and religious sen- 
timents grew apace. He was an enthusi- 
ast for the charter of 1814, and frightened 
his younger brother by making him swear 
eternal fidelity to it. His Catholic enthu- 
siasm was quickened by the reception of 
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“a member of his family, born a Protest- 
tant,” into the bosom of the Church, and 
by his own formal admission as a commu- 
nicant.. His neglected studies also were 
resumed under the care of M. Gobert, one 
of the professors of the College Henri IV. 
He was a busy student, and grudged the 
distractions which interfered with his 
work. ‘“ Sometimes he is carried off to 
the theatre, and is amused and forgets him- 
self; but in society in the evening yawns 
his weary head off, and frets againsts the 
silken bondage.” He wrote comments 
upon the authors that he read, amus- 
ing in their simplicity and decisiveness. 
When about the age of sixteen he went to 
the College Sainte-Barbe, of which his 
friend the Abbé Nicolle was the head. 
Here he spent two years in earnest study 
and aspiration, and formed friendships 
which he retained through life. The great 
thought which never ceased to animate 
him, which became, in fact, the motto of 
all his labours— “God and freedom ”— 
here first took shape. Solemnly, with a 
congenial soul, he bound himseif in a 
sacred act of self-consecration to serve these 
objects. This “solemn league and cov- 
enant,” executed. by the young enthusiast, 
and which he wished in the fervour of his 
feelings to sign with his blood, still exists 
in the possession of M. Cornudet, the friend 
who joined him in it, and who never ceased 
to follow his cause with “sympathy, in- 
terest, and affection;” and it may prob- 
ably see the light in the pages of the 
+ Contemporain” in which his old com- 
panion in Sainte-Barbe is now publishing 
a coilection of his youthful letters. He 
was seventeen when this bond was made, 
and in the same year his commonplace- 
book contains the following entry :— 
“God and liberty —these are the two 
principal motive-powers of my existence ; 
to reconcile these two perfections shall be 
the aim of my life.” Many years after- 
wards, in revising this early record of his 
feelings, be seems himself to have been 
struck with the precocity of his youthful 
ambition, and has characteristically marked 
this entry “ Déja!!” 

He left Sainte-Barbe at the age of nine- 
teen, without carrying any prize with him, 
although he had previously, in the year 
1828, gained the first prize for a discours 
or speech in French. He rejoined his 
parents in Sweden, whither they had gone 
for a time, and where the old life of gaiety, 
formerly so irksome, awaited him. His 
solitary and somewhat stilted figure in the 
gay circle in which he mingled without 
interest seems to have been an object of 
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ridicule to some of the Swedish ladies. 
“ Pedant et altier,” one of them afterwards 
told him she had thought him; and com- 
ing from clever and charming lips, the 
words wounded him keenly, and probably 
did him good. But if he was formal on 
the surface at this time in the conscious- 
ness of the grandeur of his youthful aims, 
he was sharply observant, as he always 
was, of all that he saw or heard, and his 
journal contains “an extremely lively 
sketch” of the Swedish Court and its sur- 
roundings—the swaggering “trooper 
monarch (Bernadotte) and his wife, who 
had been an inn-keeper’s daughter before 
becoming a queen.” He studied also care- 
fully the institutions of Sweden, as _ his 
elaborate article on the subject only a year 
later proves. And foremost among all his 
thoughts came forth the great objects to 
which he had consecrated himself — reli- 
gion and freedom. Catholicism was now 
and always to him religion, and “ Cath- 
olicism, in order to triumph, must have 
liberty as its ally and tributary ;”” — so he 
writes to his friend Rio, the future histor- 
ian of Christian art, whom he numbered 
thus early among his warm friends. Ger- 
man philosophy occupied some share of his 
attention by the advice of M. Cousin, who 
continued for a while his intellectual ad- 
viser, although afterwards, as may be sup- 
posed, they were much divided. “I am 
reading Kant, whom I find terribly diffi- 
cult,” he wrote to Rio. “M. Cousin 
recommended me to give myself up entire- 
ly to that study ; but I shall not follow his 
advice.”” Nothing was less likely. Mon- 
talembert’s mind, with all its noble and 
powerful impulses, had no affinity for such 
studies. He was throughout life impa- 
tient of sifting principles to their last re- 
sults, and holding them before his mind in 
pure rational abstraction. His genius 
was poetic, rhetorical, and in a less de- 
gree historical, but in no degree phi- 
losophical. The speeches of Burke and 
Grattan were therefore, as we gather from 
the same page, far more congenial studies 
than Kant, or even “the great Schelling,” 
of whom he speaks as “so ill understood 
in France.” Grattan particularly attract- 
ed him “as the unwearied champion of the 
greatest of causes;” and the same cause 
consecrated for him the eloquence and 
labours of O’Connell, in a manner that. 
now seems marvellous and hardly credible 
in our eyes. 

Inspired by enthusiasm for the Catholic: 
champion of Ireland, he resolved to make 
an expedition to that country. His pur- 
pose was temporarily interrupted by the 
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illness and death of his sister, and also by 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 1830. 
He had returned to France with his mother 
and sister, the latter of whom suddenly 
closed her brief life by the way; and was 
alone with his mother in Paris in the be- 
ginning of this year. He was plunged in 
profound grief for her recent loss, and 
otherwise unsettled and unhappy. “Some- 
times for a moment he thought of becom- 
ing a priest; sometimes of joining as a 
volunteer (simple soldat) the expedition to 
Algiers, which was then setting out.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that he carried 
out neither purpose, but remained in 
Paris, prosecuting, among other studies, 
that of the law, and writing his article on 
Sweden, which, on being completed, was 
shown to M. Guizot with a view to its 
publication in the “ Revue Frangaise ;”’ of 
which he was editor. The article was 
duly published, but much curtailed in di- 
mensions, to the great disgust of the young 
litterateur. In his journal there is no allu- 
sion to political matters at this time, big 
as it was with the fate of France. He 
seems mainly occupied with the farther 
literary friendships which he now formed. 
Among others he met and made friends 
with Lamartine, with Sainte-Beuve, “ who, 
curiously enough, was then beginning life 
with something of the same visionary reli- 
gious enthusiasm which stimulated Monta- 
lembert himself;” also with Victor Hugo, 
“then the poet of all sweet and virtuous 
things,” cherishing the hope of “a univer- 
sal religious restoration and rebirth of the 
world.” Now also he formed his first con- 
nection with the “Correspondant,” the 
same well-known Catholic periodical to 
which he contributed all his life. 

At length, in the end of July and on the 
very eve of the Revolution, he set out on 
his projected journey to Ireland. The news 
of the re-overthrow of the elder Bourbon 
race overtook him in London, and in hot 
eagerness to be in the midst of the political 
fray, he returned to Paris; but only to be 
sent away again by his father, “somewhat 
discoinfited and discouraged, and full of 
many conflicting thoughts.” He had 
longed, in the first moment of exaltation, 
to fight for the people; but the people 
were no sooner victorious than his sym- 
pathies cooled. As all his life showed, a 
cause when triumphant had no attractions for 
him. “Je n’aime pas les causes victorieus- 
es,” he said; and his life is a continued il- 
lustration of the truth of the statement. 
The interests of his family, moreover, were 
seriously embroiled; and as he resumed 
his journey to Ireland, he began to ponder, 
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with the precocious confidence character- 
istic of him, that “freedom neéver gains 
anything by such violent movements.” 

e cannot touch upon the incidents of 
his Irish journey, so graphically described 
by Mrs. Oliphant; his visit to “the great 
Dictator;”’ and his disenchantment both 
with O’Connell himself and his eloquence ; 
the “sweet Irish girls” at the house of 
Lord Donoughmore, with whom he read 
poetry, and with whom he fain would have 
stayed some time longer ; his visit to May- 
nooth, and the striking scene described by 
his own pen of the mass which he saw in a 
country chapel, “the men kneeling in the 
mud, all uncovered, though the rain fell in 
torrents and the mud quivered beneath 
them.” The experiences of the journey 
served to dispel some of his illusions. But 
it was also the turning-point of his life, 
deepening his ardent devotion tu Catholi- 
cism, and confirming in him the hitherto 
half-resolved purpose to give himself to the 
service of the Church and of Freedom! 
These twin ideals of his young enthusiasm 
seemed to him united in the Irish Church, 
sitting like “a dethroned queen” among 
her people, the guardian of their faith and 
of their rights, all the more glorious in her 
rags and poverty to his dazzled vision. 
Here was an object worthy of all his ar- 
dour and labour! Here religion was the 
emblem, not of successful power, but of 
patient suffering. Here she was plainly on 
the side of the people, while Protestant- 
ism was represented by a cruel Anglo- 
Irish aristocracy and a barren hierarchy! 
This was the tone which he brought away 
with him from Ireland, and to which he 
gave vent in the following year in “L’Ave- 
nir.” There, in his “ Lettre sur le Catholi- 
cisme en Irlande,’’ he drew “the most ter- 
rible picture of the impositions of the Irish 
established Church and the wrongs of the 
Catholics.” Nothing, perhaps, can give a 
better idea of the essential defect in Mon- 
talembert’s political instincts — the singu- 
lar incapacity which characterized him 
now, and more or less always —even af- 
ter his illusions had been broken in pieces 
in the harshest manner — of getting down 
to the hard basis of fact or reality in the 
great movements of his time. It was, no 
doubt, a charming enthusiasm in the young 
Catholic, which led him so to idealize the 
Church of the Irish peasantry; but an en- 
thusiasm which blinds while it exalts, and 
which can transmute even the ugliest fea- 
tures into a divine vision, is a dangerous 
gift. More than once Montalembert was 


| destined to be the victim of such enthusi- 


asm.. 
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The first great epoch of his public life, 
which Mrs. Oliphant has appropriately en- 
titled “ L’Avenir—‘God and Liberty,’” 
was the natural outcome of his Irish 
Catholic enthusiasm. It is somewhat ab- 
surd, while extremely interesting, to trace 
the influence of O’Connell, and the stand 
which he was supposed to be making for 
national and Catholic freedom, upon the 
movement now initiated in France, of 
which the famous newspaper “ L’ Avenir ” 
was the expression. France was in one 
of its fits of “Liberal” ecstasy. “The 
Charter — the free institutions it guaran- 
teed, the self-government which it held out 
to the hopes of the nation — was the popu- 
lar idol. But in the midst of this impet- 
uous rush towards political freedom, the 
Church remained in bondage.” Why 
should this be so? Why should the Church 
not be free as well as the State, with right 
to appoint her own bishops and educate 
her own children as she wished? The 
general question is one which it is far be- 
yond our present purpose to pursue, and 
which it can hardly be said that the enthu- 
siastic writers of * L’ Avenir,” with all their 
earnestness and ability, opened to its 
depths. For the primary question, which 
is an essential condition of any true answer 
being returned to the other, they never 
fairly asked themselves, What is the lib- 
erty of the Church? Is it moral, or is it 
also political? If the Church is restrained 
by any power outside of herself from com- 
municating freely the Truth which she 
holds as a sacred treasure imparted to 
her for the good of men, she is certainly in 
bondage. If she is not free as a teacher, 
her essential vitality is attacked and en- 
dangered., And so far Montalembert was 
undoubtedly right in the long warfare 
which he waged, and which he at length 
carried to a successful issue, for liberty 
of religious instruction. But the Church 
— above all, the Roman Catholic Church 
—is everywhere a great political institu- 
tion as well as ateacher. She claims not 
merely moral but social and political rights 
of the most extended and pervading char- 
acter. The time had beenin France, as in 
other countries, when she not only monop- 
olized the rights of education, but the 
rights of the family, and in a large degree 
the rights of the State. And her use of 
these rights had not been encouraging. 
A theocracy “free to use every faculty for 
the advantage and succour of man” — 
which, “free itself, should be the naturai 
defender of all liberty — which, acting on 
God’s laws, and not on man’s, should be 
the same everywhere — awful to the evil- 
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doer, tender to the penitent, making reli- 
gion a reality and not a form” — is a fair 
ideal; but then there never has been such 
a theocracy. And statesmen have to deal 
with facts and not ideals. The worst that 
can be said for the French statesmen of 
the Revolution of 1830 is, that their expe- 
rience of ecclesiastical power had been 
such as to shake their faith in religious 
ideals, or even religious truths altogether. 
In the infidel reaction following the great 
Revolution France had been allowed to 
sink into a withering and hopeless secular- 
ism, nipping its youthful national life at 
the root, and yielding a stunted harvest of 
many evils, the end of which is not yet. It 
was not only a noble but a true enthusi- 
asm which led Montalembert and his col- 
leagues to vindicate a place for religion in 
the national life and government, to pro- 
claim that society without God is a soul- 
less and corrupting mass never far from 
anarchy. But that they should have seen 
any model for their mission in the work 
of O’Connell,* or that they should have 
been capable of so little historical and 
rational analysis as to identify reli- 
gion with the Catholic Church in Ire- 
in France, this was an 
indication at once of weakness and of 
falsehood in their position which gave sure 
presage of their downfall. The very 
Church they wished to serve, to whose 
cause they had consecrated with such 
touching earnestness ail their gifts, repu- 
diated their aid. The Court of Rome un- 
derstood its own mission bettor than they 
did. It admitted “their good intentions,” 
but at the same time silenced them as in- 
spired by zeal without discretion in 
the treatment of “supremely delicate 
questions ” | 

Never was there anything more pathetic 
in its way than the journey made by Lam- 
ennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert to 
Rome, in search of light and guidance, 
and, if possible approval in the caase on 
which they had entered. To Montalembert 
it was a matter of far less moment than to 
others what the great oracle might say. 
True, his faith was not less sincere or ar- 
dent than theirs; but he was as yet mere- 
ly a young writer. They were both priests, 
and Lamennais one whose fame had al- 
ready reached through the whole Catholic 
world, and attracted to him personal re- 
spect from the late occupant of the Holy 
See. It was for him above all, therefore, 


* “The cause.” says Lacordaire. “‘ was the same, 
the means alkie, the talent equal, However, the 
difficulties were greater for M. de Lamennais than 
for O’Connell.”” 
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a matter of life and death how his conduct 
should be viewed, and whether the princi- 
les to which he had only reached after 
ong scrutiny and in the maturity of his 
years (he was already fifty) should be 
sanctioned by Papal authority. The re- 
sult shook, as it could hardly help doing, 
not only his Catholicism, but his faith. 
Proportioned to the intensity and honesty 
with which he had given up his mind to 
Rome, while leaving it open on the side of 
political theory and action, was the agita- 
tion into which the scheming indifference 
of the Papal Court threw him. He re- 
tired to work out anew for himself the 
whole theory, not only of political but of 
of religious duty, with consequences which 
filled his former friends with alarm and 
terror. They retired submissively. Rome 
claimed their obedience, we shall not say 
in defiance of their reason — for the ques- 
tion of reason against Church authority 
never occurred to them — but irrespective 
of their own judgment and views alto- 
gether. This is quite an intelligible po- 
sition. No one can know anything of 
either Lacordaire or Montalembert who 
supposes that they were influenced by any 
mere personal considerations. No men 
probably ever acted under a higher sense 
of duty ; only they never thought of duty 
ia the case apart from the Pope. When 
they saw what the result was likely to be, 
they quietly and without struggle bowed 
the knee. The position is intelligible, 
but hardly great or magnanimous. Sub- 
mission may be heroic in a grave practical 
crisis, which admits of no argument, but 
it is hardly so in questions of truth and 
right, which have roused the conscience 
as well as the judgment to vigorous action. 
We confess to following Lamennais in his 
disdainful retirement with far more in- 
terest than we contemplate the “ Catholic 
submission ” of his colleagues. Duty loses 
its higher heroism when it loses individu- 
ality and passes into blind self-surrender. 

Driven from his career as a journalist 
by Papal disapproval, and unable until he 
was twenty-five to enter upon his _politi- 
cal duties as a peer of France (his father 
had died in the interval) Montalembert 
betook himself to travel in Germany; and 
here in the course of his wanderings 
caught his first genuine literary inspira- 
tion. Hitherto he had only written arti- 
cles chiefly of a political tenor. He now 
encountered accidentally an historical and 
sacred subject fitted to call forth all the 
best qualities of his genius. He had come 
to Marburg on his way to Frankfort. This 
little town is beautifully situated on the 
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banks of the Lahn, and is cirangely rich 
both in Catholic and Protestant associa- 
tions. The beautiful church of St. Eliza- 
beth — one of the finest in Germany, with 
its two stately towers —carries the mind 
back to the thirteenth century, and all the 
sad yet lovely self-sacrifice of that most 
tender and exalted of medieval saints; 
while the grand old Burg crowning the 
heights along which the town lies recalls 
the famous conference betwixt Luther and 
Zwingli which took place in its now de- 
serted hall. There are few spots more 
picturesque in themselves, or more pictur- 
esque in the memories which start around 
the steps of the historical student. Mon- 
talembert reached it on the féte-day of St. 
Elizabeth, of whom apparently he then 
krew nothing. He visited the church, in 
which, “now devoted to the Lutheran 
worship,” he found “ no trace of any special 
solemnity except that in honour of the day; 
and contrary to Protestant custom, it was 
open.” He roamed through its vast and 
desolate aisles, “still young in their ele- 
gant and airy lightness.” He searched 
out with difficulty a life of the saint, writ- 
ten by the Lutheran superintendent, whom 
he found to be a man “as intelligent as a 
Protestant can be.” And the result of all 
was, he hecame so captivated with the 
subject that he resolved to give the world 
an account of the saint in a fresher and 
more attractive form. St. Elizabeth be- 
came for the time his heroine — the cen- 
tre of his wanderings. He tried in vain 
to visit her cradle at Presburg, in far- 
off Hungary; but the Wartburg, “ where 
she came as a child, and where she loved 
as a girl, and was married to a husband as 
tender and pious as herself,” was within 
easy distance, and thither he bent his 
steps, tracing here and elsewhere all me- 
morials within reach of this saintly vision 
which had arisen before him. 

It is a pity that the impartial biogra- 
pher should have to note his narrowness 
in the midst of his generous enthusiasm. 
The presence of Luther hardly seems to 
have been felt by him at Marburg; but at 
the Wartburg it was impossible to escape 
the rival association. The burly figure of 
the German Reformer obtruded every- 
where here. “Everything,” he exclaims, 
indignantly, “is Luther.” With all the 
generosity of his nature, he could find no 
room in his heart for the great German 
Reformer. “The Wartburg was to him 
like another Holy Land in the possession 
of the infidels.” And so the Lutheran 
worship was cold and repellent, without 
any solemnity, although there are few 
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things more delightful to this day than to 
see the church of the holy Elizabeth filled 
with a congregation chiefly of Hessian 
peasants in their bright and curious cos- 
tumes, and to hear their hearty praise 
swell through the beautiful aisles and 
along the fretted vault of the old church. 
It is surely a pleasant and elevating 
thought to recognize the identity of the 
simple-hearted devotion which, after so 
many changes, still finds its shrine here, 
with all that was real in that ancient wor- 
ship which was dear to the Saint of the 
thirteenth century. But Montalembert 
recognized nothing of all this with all his 
love of the past. His historic insight was 
fine, minute, and picturesque; but he 
lacked depth of historic judgment, and 
strength and range of sympathy. Here as 
everywhere, fact, with its complex varity 
of association and breadth of human in- 
terest, was not so attractive to him as sen- 
timent, and the curious personation with 
which it can invest the most obvious reali- 
ties. His “ Life,of Saint Elizabeth” was 
published in 1836; and with all its beauty 
and grace of outline, and charm of por- 
traiture, it does not gainsay this judgment. 
Returning from his travels, Montalem- 
bert married a daughter of the great Flem- 
ish family De Merode, sister of the now 
well-known Monsignor de Merode ; and af- 
ter a wedding-trip to Switzerland and Italy, 
he settled in Paris, and fully entered upon 
his distinguished public career. Space 
would fail us to follow him through its suc- 
cessive stages, admirably described in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s second volume. A very difficult 
task could hardly have been executed bet- 
ter, and the strength as well as the tender- 
ness and felicity of her genius comes out 
nowhere more clearly than in her treat- 
ment of this part of her subject. We can- 
not say that the second volume of the 
Memoir is more interesting than the first, 
because the first unveils that part of Mon- 
talembert’s life hitherto least known, the 
growth and ripening of the convictions 
which guided his life, and the details of 
which we have therefore thought likely to 
interest our readers; but the second vol- 
ume, if not the more interesting, is the more 
able of the two. It contains more sub- 
stance and thought, and, as if conscious'‘of 
the weightier matters which she handles, 
the writer holds her pen not more grace- 
fully, but with more consistency and thor- 
oughness of finish. 
ontalembert’s career as a politician di- 
vides itself into two great periods: the 
twelve years or so which preceded the 
Revolution of 1848, and the four critical 
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years which succeeded that great event. 
Louis — was chased from the throne, 
which he had certainly not dignified, in 
Feb. 1848, and on the 22d of January 1852 
appeared the decree for the confiscation of 
the property of the House of Orleans, which 
happily led to Montalembert’s instantane- 
ous withdrawal from a sphere in which he 
had lost beyond question something of the 
clearness of principle which had hitherto 
guided him, and with which all the chivalry 
and nobility of his nature were at variance. 
The first of these periods is chiefly 
marked by his great struggle on the ques- 
tion of education. His arena was of course 
the Chamber of Peers, to a seat in which 
he succeeded on the death of his father. 
The French Upper House did not possess 
the historic dignity or authority of our 
House of Lords, and being an artificial 
creation, was destined soon to disappear 
before the violence of popular tumult. In 
the midst of such a formal assembly the 
voice of Montalembert sounded with a sur- 
prise haif pleasant, half terrible, always 
awakening. It stirred like a trumpet the 
dead echoes of the place. He dared tosay 
anything which he felt to be the truth. 
“ He could even,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ give 
free course to his mordant and incisive wit, 
and make personal attacks upon potentates 
and ministers,’’ — and all with a felicity of 
diction which charmed his fellow-peers 
while it made them shrink. “In one or 
two cases the chancellor called him to or- 
der for form's sake; but the favour which 
attends talent carried everything before it.” 
“It was a sight full of interest,” says 
another, “to see this ardent, enthusiastic, 
impetuous young man rise in the midst of 
the Chamber of Peers, composed almost en- 
tirely of the relics of past conditions of 
society — men grown grey in public busi- 
ness, conversant with politics, and among 
whom experience had destroyed enthusi- 
asm — and disturb with the accents of an 
impassioned voice the decent calm, the ele- 
gant reserve, and the polite conventionali- 
ty of their habitual discussions, as he vin- 
dicated the rights and interests of that re- 
ligion which was said to have no partisans 
but old men, and no life but in the past.”’ 
Montalembert’s eloquence was of the 
highest order, judged by that which, after 
all, must be the supreme test of all elo- 
quence — the effect produced upon those 
who heard it. It was always impassioned 
and lofty, with a slight touch to the British 
reader of mere rhetorical elevation, even 
in its most famous passages, as in his apos- 
trophe to liberty, and his personification 
of the Church as a mother in his great 
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speech in 1849. The strength of his con- 
victions and the fulness of his own feeling 
carried with him for the time even those 
most opposed to him. Interruptions only 
helped to swell the torrent of his passion, 
or to give a deeper barb to his invective, 
of which he was a great master when he 
pleased. Under all the sway of his emo- 
tion, or even the loudest reciamations, he 
never lost self-control, or sank, as so many 
French speakers do, into hysterical exag- 
gerations. His English blood here stood 
him in good stead, especially when, no long- 
er in the Chambers of Peers, but in the 
National Assembly, he encountered the 
liveliest opposition. “I am not used to 
these interruptions, gentlemen,” he saidon 
the first occasion on which he addressed 
the new National Parliament of 1848, “ but 
I am here to reconcile myself to them, and 
I will do so.” He did so, as he himself 
records, with “complete success; ” andthe 
consequence was, that his oratorical repu- 
tation never reached such a height as in 
those memorable years. “It was only af- 
ter 1848,”’ says Sainte-Beuve, “that M. de 
Montalembert ceased to be a party orator 
in order to be become an eloquent politi- 
cian (‘ora/eur tout & fait politique’).” His 
last speeches were at once his most solid 
and most brilliant. He had previously 
spoken for a comparatively small party, and 
been chiefly admired as their representa- 
tive. He now spoke under a consciousness 
of national importance, and was admired 
and followed by men from all parties. He 
had * ceased to see everything from one 
point of view,” and became for a time not 
merely the chivalrous champion of the 
rights of the Church, but a political pow- 
er. Not ouly in the question of education, 
which was so dear to his heart, and to 
which he had given, he himself said, “ twen- 
ty years of perseverance and self-devo- 
tion,” but in many other matters, he car- 
ried his views. He succeeded, and was 
gratified by his success, forgetting his old 
dislike to victorious causes. And all this 
mainly by his eloquence. He worked hard 
as a member of the Commission, which, 
under many difficulties and compromises, 
prepared the new law of education known 
as the “Loi Falloux;” but his influence 
was always, even at this time, due in the 
main to his powers as an orator. Like 
many other men of the oratorical tempera- 
ment, he was not fitted for Parliamentary 
diplomacy and intrigue, or the many acts 
behind the scenes by which political power 
is often acquired and maintained. But 
when fully excited in the tribune he car- 
ried all before him. Men who had other- 
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wise no sympathy with his opinions were 
driven forward by the torrent of his elo- 
quence. His great speech on the Roman 
expedition, was followed, says the “ Dé- 
bats,” at no time a lover of the orator, 
“by such cheers as no one remembers to 
have heard in any deliberative assembly.” 
Thiers, his old opponent, whose good opin- 
ion was worth having, said, “He is the 
most eloquent of mep, and his speech the 
finest I have ever heard.” Berryer ai- 
dressed him in the words, “ Your strength 
lies in this, that you are not absolute, but 
resolute.” 

It would have beer well for Montalem- 
bert, as Mrs. Oliphant hints, if he had now 
paused in his political career. He had 
gained the chief object of his political am- 
bition: he had secured the freedom of re- 
ligious instruction. But the success was 
for him in a sense dearly bought. The 
new law of education, which he regarded 
as a fair settlement of the question, failed 
to satisfy the extreme and most noisy sec- 
tion of the Church. The “ Univers” de- 
nounced the law, and those who had been 
successful in carrying it, in its most viru- 
lent language. “Never,” it said, “had the 
disorder, the impossibility of agreement, 
the decay of doctrine, the disgust of fight- 
ing for the truta, the weakness of all hope 
in the triumph of truth and justice, shown 
themselves more sadly. Catholic minis- 
ters have afforded this spectacle. . . . The 
Catholic party has lost its chiefs,” whom it 
accused of “denying their principles and 
uniting themselves to men like M. Thiers. 
in order to prevent liberty of teaching from 
becoming law.” The revolutionary press 
attacked him on the other side, as having 
surrendered his principles and consistency. 
He felt these attacks somewhat bitterly. 
He was left without natural support or 
backing from either side. He had no long- 
er a definite réle to play in the political 
arena. It was true that he was not, and 
never could be, a party man in the ordina- 
ry sense; and this very fact had greatly 
contributed to his‘influence. But while 
not a party man, and in recent years, when 
his eloquence and influence had reached 
their full height, less a party man than 
ever, he had yet been supported by the con- 
sciousness that he was the champion of 
religion and the Church. It was some- 
thing very different to look beyond the 
Church to the nation, and to be cast, alto- 
gether apart from his old attachments, up- 
on the whirling pool of French politics 
which preceded the coup d’etat. Hitherto 
he had been known to have a certain clien- 
iéle always behind him. “ Now all at once,” 
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as his biographer says, “his following 
failed him. He ceased to be the Catholic 

arty: he became plain Charles de Monta- 
at hy Citoyen de Montalembert, as 
the folly of the period entitled him — 
a man with such a voice as few possessed, 
but with only one vote—as much and 
no more than any Dupont or Dupin in the 
Assembly.” At first he did not realize all 
the disadvantages. of this change of posi- 
tion, but gradually the sense of his isola- 
tion pressed upon him painfully. He was 
destined to some renewed successes in the 
Assembly, and his courage never rose high- 
er than in his famous attack upon Social- 
ism. It was then that, in allusion to the 
defence of Rome by the Catholic army of 
France, a national act which engaged his 
keenest sympathies, he uttered the daring 
words, “ We must recommence the expe- 
dition of Rome within ourselves ” (expedi- 
tion de Rome & Vintérieur). The words 
were caught up, dissociated from their con- 
text, and made the occasion of virulent 
comment, not only in the French but in 
the English press. Unsupported by his 
old ecclesiastical connection, denounced by 
the advancing revolution, imperfectly unit- 
ed to the moderate or constitutional party, 
of whom Thiers may be said to be the 
representative, he was left without any 
clear clue amidst the growing perplexities 
of the political situation. 

This confusion, aided undoubtedly by 
that fair and generous enthusiasm which 
was always enchanting his vision, must be 
held to be the explanation of his conduct 
before and after the coup d’éat. Strange 
as it appears in the light of his more ma- 
ture opinions, he believed in Louis Napoleon. 
Thiers, “old statesman and man of the 
world,” when he heard of the President's 
re-election on the 10th of December, saw 
with aclear vision what was coming, and 
exclaimed, “ L’Empire est fait;” but “to 
Montalembert’s more generous, more be- 
lieving mind, suck cynical belief of all 
good motives and confidence in all evil 
ones was impossible. He even held up in 
his wonderful simplicity this very saying 
of Thiers, admitting the truth of it; doing 
more, — admitting that the mass of the 
peasants who voted for Louis Napoleon 
believed they were voting for an Emperor ; 
and then called upon France and the world 
to see how wrong were the meauer inter- 
pretations of this man’s motives, and how 
just his own generous belief in his truth 
and virtue. ‘Has he responded to that 
idea? Has he shown the least appearance 
of yielding to those imperial sympathies ?’ 
cries the generous advocate. ‘No: he 
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came here loyally, honourably, instantly, 
to this tribune to take to the “ Constitution 
and to t..e Republic” an oath which he has 
never broken!’” . 

It is needless to trace the history of 
Montalembert’s disillusions, and the bitter 
succession of events which proved his gen- 
erous words, in his biographer’s language, 
to be “folly”? —a “folly half divine; ” 
but nevertheless indicative of that lack of 
insight, that defective grasp of reality, 
which the warmest admirers of his genius 
must alow. Even the coup d’éat, with all 
its horrors, tailed to break bis dream; and 
it was only on the January following (22d 
January x when the decree for confis- 
cating the Orleans property appeared, that 
the veil fell trom nis eyes. His famous 
letter of the previous December (Decem- 
ber 12), in which he urged the claims of 
Louis Napoleon upon the support of the 
Catholics, was one which all his friends 
desired to forget, and to which he himself 
never afterwards cared to allude. 

The nineteen years which followed the 
close of his public career were in some re- 
spects the most honourable, as they were 
probably, with ail their sad reflections for 
the state of his country, not the least hap- 
py of his life. The researches in which he 
engaged with a view to his great work, 
“The Monks of the West,” were in them- 
selves a constant source of delightful ac- 
tivity. It is impossible to read the intro- 
duction to this work — the two first vol- 
umes of which appeared in 1860 — without 
seeing how much happiness he had in these 
researches, and the task of composition 
which followed. After enumerating his 
labours “in search of a date, of a fact, of 
a name, of a striking or speaking detail,” 
and his prolonged interview with “ so many 
great and holy souls who came out of the 
shadow of the past to reveal themselves 
by their acts or their writings,” he exclaims, 
— “all these pure and profound enjoy- 
ments of a conscientious historian — be- 
hold them finished!” “Things won are 
done: joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 

His visits to England, partly in pursuit 
of the same object, were also full of plea- 
sure to him. His fame had grown in some 
degree from the very fact of his retirement 
from a political career. The purity and 
disinterestedness of his character, the bril- 
liancy of his literary and oratorical gifts, 
the mellowed wisdom and breadth of 
judgment that had come with advancing 
years and leisure for calm reflection, all 
served to gather honour around his name, 
and to draw to him the love and adwira- 
tion of many who could only imperfectly 
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sympathize with the special aims of his 
political ambition. Many who met him 
during these visits remember the charm of 
his manners, at once graceful and manly, 
and the vein of good sense and play of hu- 
mour which lay beneath all his religious 
enthusiasm, and lit up his talk in a degree 
which could hardly be supposed by those 
who mere!y knew him from his writings. 
It was somewhat difficult to realize in the 
shrewd and highly-accomplished man. of 
the world, all whose words were weighty 
with incisive and practical meaning, the 
historian of cloistered saints and medieval 
legends. His reputation probably reached 
its higbest point when the Imperial authori- 
ties were so ill advised in 1858 as to prose- 
cute him for an alleged secret attack upon 
the Empire in an article which he pub- 
lished in the “ Correspondant,” giving an 
account of the famous debate in the House 
of Commons on Lord Canning’s proclama- 
tion as Governor-General of India. His 

rosecution proved a signal triumph to 
im in all respects, and had the singular 
advantage as presenting him for the last 
time before the world in the attitude. 
which, above all, he would have probably 
most desired, — of an advocate for the free- 
dom of the press, on behalf of which he had 
made his first speech in the Chamber of 
Peers in 1836. 

During these latter years he lived partly 
in Paris, but for the most part in his coun- 
try home in the Cété d’Or, known as La 
Roche en Breny. Mrs. Oliphant has given 
a charming description of his family and 
literary life in this fine old house — of his 
delight in the growth of his trees, and his 
pleasant half-cynical interest in his village 
neighbours, who were sometimes disposed 
to be troublesome. He appears to have 
been the happiest of husbands and fathers; 
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and the brief glimpses of his English cor- 
respondence with his daughters— for he 
liked to write to them in the language 
familiar to his oWn youth — are as bright, 
tender, and beautiful as can be. He had- 
been threatened with some grave malady 
even before he quitted public life; and 
during his last years, in which he con- 
tinued to work with unabated enthusiasm 
at his great work, he suffered from con- 
stantly recurring attacks of this malady. 
At last, he was unable to work, apparentiy 
for nearly three years before his death. 
He had “no chance and no hope,” as he 
said, of recovery, and only desired to leave 
the world as quickly as possible. In this 
strain he wrote in February 1869. He 
survived for more than a year, and died 
worn out with suffering, but in the full 
consciousness of all his powers, on the 18th 
of March 1870. 

A braver or more chivalrous spirit never 
passed from earth. He was a veritable 
miles Christi — Chevalier de l’ Eglise — as 
he liked to describe his monastic heroes. 
He was much besides — a picturesque his- 
torian, an eloquent orator, a keen and in 
many respects enlightened politician; but 
his religious chivalry was the essence of 
his nature. No monk of old ever conse- 
crated himself with a more cordial devo- 
tion to the service of God and the Church. 
No knight ever fought more gallantly for 
the cause dear to his heart. Shall we say, 
in the view especially of his last words 
on the doctrine of Infallibility — which 
he struggled against to the last, and yet 
was prepared to accept when once pro- 
claimed—no hero of the cloister ever 
offered, as the sacrifice and service of his 
faith, higher powers or a more entire — 
only too entire ! — self-submission ? 





An apparatus has been recently devised in 
Germany for obtaining specimens of water at 
any desired depth of the ocean. A strong, 
heavy vessel, entirely closed and empty, has a 
valve through which water may be admitted, 
but which is only put in motion by means of 
powerful dectro-magnets connected therewith. 
These magnets are also connected with a wire 
which accompanies the rope, by means of which 
the apparatus is lowered from the ship.’ When 
the empty vessel, which is in fact a plummet, 
has reached the required depth, an electric cur- 
rent is sent from the battery on shipboard to the 
coils below; the magnetism thus generated opens 





the valves, and the vessel is filled and ready to 
be drawn up. Nature. 


Tue Rev M. J. Berkeley describes in the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle a very remarkable instance 
of luminosity in fungi. It occurred in the my- 
celium of an unknown species growing on a 
trunk of spruce or larch, and was so powerful 
as to make a perfect blaze of white light m the 
track where the trunk had been dragzed, vividly 
illuminating everything in contact with it. It 
gave almost light enough to read the time on the 
face of a watch, and continued for three days. 
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WHAT CAME OF A SURPRISE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ‘‘SCHURR MURR” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


As Christmas time approached there was 
always a pleasant stir in our house; much 
mysterious running about, ahd secret work- 
ing, and thrusting of things into corners, 
and many whispered consultations. 

There was one room into which we chil- 
dren never ventured, where our mother 
sat, with a couple of seamstresses, making 
new dresses for the girls and new clothes 
for us boys against Christmas; for, in 
those days, the jackets and trousers for 
the boys were made in the family, instead 
of at the tailor’s. Now and then, one of 
us would be called, and, with our eyes 
bandaged and mittens on our hands, led 
into the forbidden room for the trying on. 
The mittens were a suggestion of my 
grandmother's, as my oldest sister, Lizette, 
the year previous, had felt about with her 
hands to discover what sort of cloth her 
new dress was made of. “Do look at the 
child!” said grandmother. “How clever 
she is! Wait a minute, we will remedy 


that!” and she brought the mittens; and |‘ 


from that time no child was allowed to 
enter the room without mittens on. 

But if the old people had their secrets, 
we children had our secrets too. Before 
Christmas our earthen savings’ boxes were 
broken open, and what we had saved up 
through the year was taken out and ex- 
pended for presents. My father received 
regularly, from each of us, a stick of seal- 
ing-wax and a lead-pencil; for we knew, 
if we gave them to him at Christmas, we 
should get them again at New-Year’s. 
Later, my sisters used to present him with 
a pair of embroidered slippers, which he 
never wore; for after his death we found 
seven pairs in his closet. 

Then we got a new comb for Aunt 
Schining, and a new, warm hood for 
Grandmether, with our joint contributions ; 
and the greater portion of our money 
would still be left for Mother; and here be- 
gan our secrecy. For the other gifts were 
old, established customs, which we never 
changed. When I had made up my mind, 
and had purchased some fine thing of 


Meier, the Jew, on the express condition of | 
' head, and called me an impertinent old fel- 
were carefully instructed in that respect, low. And then, my son, what pleasant 
—I would go, in my delight, straight to| surprises those were, when we had the 


Mother, and say: “ Mother, lam going to’ great lottery for the poor, a year ago, and 


exchanging it, if it did not suit, — for we 


give you something for Yule-rap!” 
Then she would say, “Ah? Don’t tell 
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“TI will tell nobody; only I will tell you, 
it is so and so.” 

As I grew older, I learned to keep si- 
lence; and when I came home from the 
high school, for the Christmas holidays, for 
the first time, 1 was so secret about my 
present that not even my uncle Matthias 
could find out what it was. He came to 
me, as I was doing it up, using more paper 
and cord and sealing-wax than the whole 
concern was worth, and inquired : 

“ What have you there ?” 

But I could keep a secret now, and re- 
plied: “Oh, nothing much.” “ Nothing 
much?” said he. “But I see that you 
have something of consequence.” “ There 
is no need of your knowing about it,’’ said 

“Ts that a proper answer to your uncle ?” 
and I got a sharp box on the ear. Now, 
for some time I had not been used to that 
sort of thing, for I was a Tertian, and I 
asked him if he was aware that I was a 
Tertian. . 

“ More’s the pity,” said he, “I know that 

you are a very foolish boy; but if you 
were the head of the whole school, our old 
relations are in no way altered.” 
Well, I was angry and indignant, for a 
boy of fifteen has alively sense of his own 
importance; but though my uncle was a 
man who could relish a good joke, it was 
not pleasant to quarrel with him in ear- 
nest, and I soon cooled down. 

“Well,” he asked again, quietly, “ what 
have you got?” 

“ Uncle,” said I, “I don’t like to tell; I 
want to surprise my mother, and give her 
an unexpected pleasure.” 

* So,” said my uncle, “ you want to sur- 
prise her? Well, let me tell you, then, I 
have been surprised several times in my 
life, and I would give all the surprises for 
a good pipe of tobacco. And as for the 
unexpected pleasures, my son, that other 
people prepare for us, they are too often 
real troubles, or at least annoyances and 
vexations. What a sad time I had with 
Aunt Schining! I knew that she had no 
snuff box, and always helped herself out 
of the horn, and so at the fair, last sum- 
mer, I thought I would give her an unex- 
pected pleasure, and bought her a five 
snuff-box; but it gave her anything but 
pleasure, for she threw the thing at my 


I drew a spinning-wheel, and your mother 
the fine smoking-cap with a gilt tassel, 


apy one what it is!” “No,” I would say, and Frau Boldt a pair of leather breeches, 
{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 


of 


Congress at Washington.) 
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and the Herr Pastor a little hand-or- 
an!” 

. “ Yes, uncle,’”’ said I, “ but Christmas is 
a very different thing, and no vexation can 
come of this.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that!” said he. 
“ Sit down ! — You have had the moral be- 
forehand, now I will tell you the story.” 


Some years ago, when I was living in 
Parchen, the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow 
was stiil living in Giistrow, with his wife 
and daughter, and his sister-in-law also re- 
sided with them. The three women-folks 
used to go out driving every day, in a lit- 
tle carriage that they had, with a seat be- 
hind. In front, on the little box, which 
was removable, sat the coachman, the Frau 
Rathsherr and her sister sat inside, and the 
daughter rode on the seat behind. 

One day,— it was not long before 
Christmas, — the coachman came in: 
“ Herr Rathsherr,” said he, “ somebody has 
stolen the box from our carriage.” 

Well, the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow was 
very angry, and went scolding up and down 
the room. And, just at this moment, his 
brother-in-law, the Herr Rathsherr Darius 
from Parchen, drove up to the door. In 
those days, the Parchen magistrates were 
mostly men of mature years, who had sown 
their wild oats; but the Herr Rathsherr 
Darius had still a great appetite for prac- 
tical jokes, being as yet a supernumerary. 
He had been so, to be sure, for some three- 
and-twenty years, and might have got 
through with his nonsense; but he said to 
himself: “ Of what use is it, while I am 
only playing Rathsherr, to put on a long 
face and pretend to be wise?” and went 
on cracking his jokes, at the expense of 
other people. For all that, I would not 
have advised any one to attempt a practi- 
cal joke at his expense; then he would put 
on the Herr Rathsherr at once, and what 
was lacking in dignity would be made up 
in craftiness. 

As the Herr Rathsherr Darius entered 
the room, he was full of pleasure at seeing 
his friends again, and the Herr Rathsherr 
Zarnekow was full of vexation about the 
stolen box; and when the women-folks 
came in, they were half glad at seeing 
their brother, and half sorry at not seeing 
the box. Their riding must be given up 
for the present; there was no place for the 
ecachman ; for that he should sit behind 
with the daughter was not to be thought 
of. They talked about the matter for a 
while, and at last all went out to look at 
the carriage, and the Herr Darius looked 
very carefully at the place where the box 
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fitted on, and thought to himself: “ That 
would be a fine Christmas present to make 
your sister!” He was going to Rostoc< 
on business, and could attend to the mat- 
ter then. 

In the evening, after supper, the Giis- 
trow Rathsherr and Parchen Rathsherr 
talked over their city affairs: how the new 
fire engines were tested at Giistrow, and 
the city gaol repaired at Parchen, how 
often the streets should be swept, and how 
far the magistrates were justified in inter- 
fering. In such discourse, the Herr Darius 
had rather the advantage of his broth- 
er-in-law, for he had a great many new 
ideas in his capacity of supernumerary, 
which the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow, with 
his yearly salary, had gradually learned to 
dispense with. And when the two coun- 
cilmen had settled all the affairs ‘of their 
respective cities to their satisfaction, they 
went to bed, and slept the sleep of the just. 

“J, for my part,” said Uncle Matthias, 
rubbing his head, as if new ideas were 
sprouting there, —“I cannot help asking 
myself why, when the Herr Burmeisters 
have their Police and Fire Convention 
every year, should not the Herr Rathsherrs 
also hold a Convention? of course at the 
expense of the city. For ever since the 
time when our two Herrs talked it all over 
between themselves the engines in Giis- 
trow and Parchen have always been regu- 
larly tested ; and the advantage is manifest.” 

So the Herr Rathsherr Darius went on 
his journey to Rostock, and after five or 
six days he came back, and had a great 
box on the back of his carriage, and his 
brother-in-law Zarnekow inquired : * What 
have you in that great box?” 

The spirit of mischief suggested to the 
Herr Darius that here wasa good chance 
for a joke, and he answered: “Eh, just 
think of it! There was a fellow in Ros. 
tock with wild beasts, and he had a gi- 
raffe which had just died; and because I 
thought it would please our head-master, 
I have brought the skin and the bones for 
him ; for he has been trying to get upa 
Cabinet of Natural-History specimens, for 
our high school, and I thought such a gi- 
raffe would be a good beginning.” And 
he thought to himself: * What a surprise 
it will be, when they open :he box out of 
curiosity to see the giraffe, and discover 
the carriage-box !” 

But the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow and 
his women-folks were not so curious abous 
giraffes, and when the Herr Rathsherr Da- 
rius had gone off, next morning, and had 
taken particular care to leave the box be- 
hind him, the Herr Zarnekow passed 
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through the entry, and saw it standing 
there, and exclaimed: “God bless me! 
There has Darius gone off and forgotten 
his giraffe! Fika! Run out and inquire 
if there is any opportunity of sending to 
Parchen.” 

An opportunity was soon found, and 
Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow said to the car- 
rier: “No letter is necessary. My com- 
pliments to the Herr Rathsherr Darius, and 
I send him his giraffe.” 

As the carrier drove up to the Herr 
Rathsherr’s door, in Parchen, and was tak- 
ing down the box from his wagon, old 
Bohn, the goldsmith, stood by and asked: 
* What is in that box ?” 

“ A giraffe,’’ said the carrier. 

And Bohn the goldsmith told it to Freu- 
denthaler the Jew, and Freudenthaler the 
Jew to Stand the distiller, and Stand 
the distiller to Hilgendorp the baker, and 
an hour had not passed before the whole 
city was informed that Herr Rathsherr Da- 
rius had purchased a giraffe. Meanwhile, 
the Rathsherr Darius was returning from 
the Council, and as he turned into the 
street where he lived, old Jochen Hilgen- 
dorp was standing at his door, and said: 
“Good morning, Herr Rathsherr! Your 
giraffe has come.” 

“What the devil!” thought the Rath- 
sherr. And when he came to his own 
house, there was old Bohn the goldsmith, 
who said: “ Herr Rathsherr, when you let 
the giraffe out of the box, let us see the 
beast!” 

The Herr Rathsherr suspected the state 
of things, and when he opened the door, — 
sure enough!—there stood his giraffe 
box. : 

“What a blockhead of a brother-in- 
law!” cried he. “I wanted to give hima 
pleasant surprise, and he has made me a 
laughing-stock to all the people. — Throw 
the confounded thing out of the house! ” 

The Frau Rathsherr Darius now sent to 
make inquiries of the shopkeepers, if there 
were any opportunity of sending to Giis- 
trow and Rostock; she had a box to send 
to Giistrow, and a lot of empty wine bot- 
tle. to Rostock. The maid soon returned, 
saying: “ Herr Zichurius sends his compli- 
ments, and Snakenborg the carrier is going 
to-morrow to Giistrow and Rostock, and 
if the Frau Rathsherr will trust him with 
the business, he will attend to it.” 

So that was settled, and as the carrier 
was starting off, next morninz, the shop- 
keeper Zichurius said to him: 





“ Well, and the Frau Rati:sherr’s box —” 
“Yes,” laughed the carrier, “the box} 
with the giraffe! Iknow—Iknow! The! 
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Frau Rathsherr herself told me. — A droll 
piece of business, Herr Zichurius! ” 

“ Well, take good care of it, then,” said 
the shopkeeper, and the carrier drove off. 

The Herr Rathsherr was thoroughly 
vexed over his giraffe, and his poor wife 
had to suffer from his illtemper; but after 
two or three days it passed off, and the 
Frau Rathsherr was sitting one afternoon 
in quiet content over her coffee, and say- 
ing to herself: “ Thank Heaven, that un- 
lucky business is over!” — when the door 
opened, and the post-boy brought in two 
letters, one for the Herr Rathsherr, and one 
—— Frau Rathsherr, both from Ros- 
tock. 

The Frau Rathsherr opened hers, and as 
she glanced at it, her hands fell down in 
her lap, and she ejaculated: “Good Hea- 
vens! what is this?” 

The wine merchant in Rostock wrote 
that the bottles had arrived safely; but 
also a box, which, the carrier had asserted, 
contained a giraffe, and he inquired what 
he should do with it. 

She was walking up and down the room 
in despair, when I— your Uncle Matthias 
— happened in, and she came up to me, 
crying: “Uncle Matthias,” — for every- 
body uncled me, even then, —“ what shall 
I do? what shall I do? — Do you know 
where that miserable giraffe is now ? ” 

“In Giistrow,” said I. 

“No, in Rostock,” said she, and told me 
the whole story, saying that if her hus- 
band should know of this new blunder, he 
would be perfectly wild with rage, and she 
would not have a moment’s peace. And 
with that, she began to weep bitterly. 

I had to turn away my face, for I could 
not help laughing, to save myself; but I 
soon controlled myself, and began to com- 
fort her, saying: “ Never mind! The gi- 
raffe shall arrive at his destination yet. I 
am going to Rostock, to-morrow, and if 
you will trust the matter to me, I will see 
the confounded giraffe safely delivered to 
the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow, when I come 
back to Giistrow. To-day is Tuesday, and 
next Friday is Christmas eve, so it will get 
there just in the nick of time.” 

Well, she was very glad, and very thank- 
ful, and then the Herr Rathsherr Darius 
came in, and said: “Good evening!” She 
made signs to me, not to breathe a word 
of it to him, and gave him his letter from 
Rostock. He read the letter, and when he 
had read it, he smote angrily on the table 
with his fist, and said: 


“The devil take the old lawsuit! I 
must go to Rostock again, to-morrow!” 
“ That is very convenient,” said I. “1 
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am going to Rostock to-morrow, also; we 
can travel together.” 

So we arranged it, and early the next 
morning we were sitting in our carriage, 
driving towards Rostock. 

When we came to Giistrow, I said: 
“Will you not go round to your brother- 
in-law’s, while the horses are resting ?” 

“No!” said the Herr Rathsherr, getting 
angry with me. “My brother-in-law is a 
blockhead, and his women folks are not a 
whit better. I wanted to give him a pleas- 
ant surprise, and he has made me a laugh- 
ing-stock.”’ 

“ Ah!” said I, “ because of the giraffe.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” said he. “I will 
hear nothing more of it. My brother-in- 
law has the box by this time, and I shall 
not give him a chance to laugh at me.” 

We arrived at Rostock, and put up at 
the Sun, and had rooms close by each oth- 
er, I number 8, and he number 9; and 
when I had looked after my little baggage, 
I went out to attend to my business, and 
in the first place I went to the wine-mer- 
chant, Ahlers. 

“Good day, Ahlers,” said I, for I knew 
him very well; “you got a box the other 
day from the Frau Rathsherr Darius, of 
Parchen ?” 

“ Yes,” said he, laughing, “with the gi- 
raffe in it.” 

“Exactly,” said I. “Send it up to me, 
at the Sun, to-morrow morning; I am in 
number 8.” 

“ All right,” said he, “but if the beast 
were alive when he came, he must be dead 
by this time, for we have not fed him.” 

“No matter,” said I, and went away. 

When I came back, late in the evening, 
to my quarters, and was going up to my 
room, the waiter said: “ No sir, this way! 
You sleep in No. 9. The Herr Rathsherr’s 
bed was too short for him, and he ex- 
changed with you.” 

“ Very well,” said I, thinking no harm, 
“what a tall fellow he is!” And I went 
to bed and slept till morning. 

I was sitting up, drinking my coffee, 
when I heard a great uproar in the passage, 
and as I put my head out of the door from 
curiosity, there was the Herr Rathsherr 
Darius running about, in his shirt, scolding 
and raving and foaming with rage; and 
two workmen stood by a large box, twirl- 
ing their caps, and scratching their heads 
in perplexity. 

“ What is it?” said I. 

“That cursed giraffe!” cried the Herr 
Rathsherr, and he sprang back into his 
room, and slammed the door so that the 
house shook. 
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I beckoned the workmen to bring the 
box into my room, made them set it down 
near the bed, and threw the bed-clothes 
over it. 

It was not long before the Herr Rath- 
sherr cathe into my room, and sitting down 
innocently on his giraffe-box began scold- 
ing these people, and everybody else. It 
was all a contrived plan, and he knew bis 
friends in Parchen well enough who had 
managed it; but he would be even with 
them. 

“ What did you tell them to do with the 
box ?” I asked. 

“I told the fellows to throw it into the 
Warnow !” cried he. 

“Well, make yourself easy about it 
then,”’ said I, “ it is probably there by this 
time.” 

Then we talked about our journey, and 
agreed that we must be off before daylight 
the next morning, for the roads were so 
bad with the rainy weather; and when I 
saw that he was going, I said — for the gi- 
raffe-story tickled me amazingly, — “ Herr 
Rathsherr,” said I, “perhaps you would bet- 
ter sit in a chair, you might break through 
the cover of that box.” 

*“ What box ?” cried he, springing up as 
if an adder had stung him. 

“ Oh,” said I, “ your giraffe box,” and I 
pulled off the cover and was going to have 
a laugh over it. He stood for a moment, 
looking like a bull, when somebody shakes 
a red cloth before his eyes; then he 
glanced at me, and then at the box, and I 
thought: Now I shall have to take it!— 
Then he gave the box a vigorous kick: 
“Cursed giraffe nonsense! ’’ and was out 
of the room. ; 

But the whole day he was as shy of me 
as a cat of hot porridge, and treated me 
very distantly, and when I looked pleasant- 
ly at him he turned away, so that I said 
to myself: “What shall I do? He will 
never ride home with me to-morrow.” 

Besides, I had promised the Frau Rath- 
sherr to take the box with me to Giistrow, 
and if he should know that it was to be in 
the same carriage with himself, of cour-e 
he would not go astep. Sol got the 
waiter to pack up the box in black waxed 
linen, and called our coachmaa, and said : 
“ Jochen, take the box and pack it in the 
carriage this evening, and if the Herr 
Rathsherr asks you what is in it, tell him 
a new English saddle, which you are tak- 
ing to Schregel, at Moderitz.” 

The next morning, the Herr Rathsherr 
started with me, and as we drove slowly 
in the darkness, through the deep mud, he 
said never a word. 
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So we came as far as Hogen Sprenz, and 
stopped to give a little bread to the horses, 
and as we got down from the carriage, he 
caught sight of the black box. He was 
rather startled, and looked shyly at the old 
box, as if he had seen a goblin sitting be- 
hind the carriage, and it seemed as if he 
had a terror of it; and as I went on into 
the house, I noticed that he was asking 
Jochen about it. He told the saddle story, 
as I had instructed him, and the Rathsherr 
was quite good-natured when he came in, 
and went on talking as usual afterward. 
But the roads were so bad, that it was the 
middle of the afternoon before we reached 
Giistrow, and there could be no thought of 
getting home to Parchen that night. 

So we sat together at the tavern, and I 
said finally : “ This is Christmas Eve.” 

“Yes, it is Christmas Eve,” said he. 

“ Are you not going to see your broth- 
er-in-law ?” I inquired. 

“No,” said he shortly. 

“ Well,” said I, “I will go myself, then, 
for I am well acquainted with him, and on 
Christmas Eve I wou'd rather be in a 


pleasant family circle than to sit at a tav- | 


ern.” And I stood up, and began to set 
my neck-handkerchief straight. 

He did not like the idea of my going 
there without bim, so he got up, saying: 
“ Well, then, I will go with you, for a little 
while.” 

So we went. But I had previously said 
to Jochen: “ About eight o'clock you are 
to take the black box, and put it in the 
hall, at the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow’s,and 
ery out, as loud as you can: Yule-rap!” 

When we reached Herr Zarnekow’s it 
was quite dark out o’ doors, but the warm 
room was bright with candles, and the 
faces of the ladies and the Herr Rathsherr 
were bright with joy and hope, and even 
the Herr Rathsherr Darius grew lighter of 
heart. But this did notlastlong. Hardly 
had he begun to feel quite warm and com- 
fortable, when the Herr Rathsherr Zarne- 
kow came up to him, laying his hand on 
his shoulder in a friendly way, and said : 
“Well, my dear brother-in-law, did you 
get your giraffe-box all right?” 

The Herr Rathsherr Darius looked at 
him doubtfully to see what he meant, and 
glanced at me to see if I were laughing; 
but as he observed that his brother-in-law 
seemed perfectly honest about it, and I 
looked quite innocent, for I would not al- 
low-myself to laugh, he replied curtly : 

“Yes, yes! It was all right.” But 
then the ladies began to ask, how the head- 
master was pleased, and whether the crea- 
ture were stuffed yet, and how large it 
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iwas; and the poor Rathsherr was suffering 
|torments, and pushed his chair back and 
‘forth, and answered merely “Yes” and 
“ No,” and tore up the cigar lighters into 
little bits and threw them spitefully about 
‘him in the room. 

| But there was soon an end of his annoy- 
‘ance when the presents began. The Frau 
Rathsherr got a black silk gown, stiff 
|enough to stand alone, if you should set it 
up in the corner, and the Herr Rathsherr 
got a dressing-gown, in which he could en- 
joy the most comfortable of naps, and the 
sister-in-law received the half of a Stuart 
ruff, — the other half was not yet finished, 
— and two-thirds of a pair of stockings,— 
the daughter was knitting at one of them, 
— and a sewing-table, one leg and the top 
of which were still lacking. As for the 
daughter, she got enough to rig out two 
daughters from top to toe. Then a great 
bowl of punch was brought in, and cakes 
and nuts and apples, and we were all as 
jolly as could be. The Herr Rathsherr 
Zarnekow went up and down the room. 
and trimmed the candles, and hummed 
lively airs, and beckoned to me, and, 
laughing, whispered: “This is only the 
foretaste, the best is to come; I have an 
agreeable surprise for my women-folks.” 

And the Frau Rathsherr bent over to- 
wards me, and said: “See how happy 
Zarnekow is! But he will be happier by 
and by; we are going to surprise him with 
a Yule-rap.” 

Well, it was not long, before the sur- 
prises began. “Yule rap!” cried some- 
body at the door, and shoved a great 
package, done up in cloth, into the room. 
It was addressed to the Herr Rathsherr ; 
he opened it, and what did he find? —A 
new carriage-box. 

At first, the Herr Rathsherr’s face wore 
rather a doubtful expression, and he looked 
at the ladies like a cow at a new door; 
but an explanation occurred to him, and 
he said to himself: “ What rogues they 
are! They have spied out my present, and 
mean to baste me with my own drippings. 
—A good joke,’ he added aloud, and 
laughed pleasantly. The ladies laughed 
too, and his sister-in-law said: “ Zarnekow, 
you never thought of that, did you?” 

“Thought of it? J never thought of 
it? Why who did think of it, then? I 
thought —” 

“Yes,” said she, “and we thought you 
had no idea of it, and it would be a sur- 
prise for you.” 

“For me?” asked the Herr Rathsherr 
in astonishment. 

“Yes, for you,” said his wife. 
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“This is ———” began the daughter — 

“Yule-rap!” was called at the door 
again, and just such another package was 
shoved in this time: “ For the Frau Rath- 
sherr.” And what was it? Another box! 

‘The Herr Rathsherr looked at the ladies, 
and then at me, and then at his brother- 
in-law, Darius, and pushed back his smok- 
ing-cap, and finaliy said: “Well, two 
boxes! There is no help forit!” 

“Two boxes!” cried his wife, clasping 
her hands in dismay: “Good gracious! 
Zarnekow, we thought r 

“Yes,” said he, “ and I thought too——’ 
and they began to defend themselves, and 
defence soon became recrimination. 

The Herr Rathsherr Darius was laugh- 
ing in his sleeve, and he leaned over to me, 
saying: 

“ Thank God, my confounded box is on 
its travels, —the devil knows where, — if 
that should come too, the business would 
be complete.” 

“ Yule-rap!” cried a voice in the hall. 

“So,” said I to myself, “Misfortune, 
take your course!” for I recognized Jo- 
chen’s voice. The door opened, and my 
black box was brought in, with the in- 
scription: “To the Herr Rathsherr, and 
the Frau Rathsherr Zarnekow ;” for I had 
got it ready myself. 

Scarcely had the Herr Rathsherr Darius 
seen the black box, when he sprang up 
and ran towards it; he looked at it with 
an expression which was far from amiable ; 
one would have thought he was suffering 
from the toothache, and supposed the box 
to be filled with instruments for extracting 
teeth; he looked at it, as if he were ready 
to do battie with whatever enemy might 
be confined there. “Why this is — this 
is —” and he looked at me suspiciously. 

“ Addressed to me and my wife,” said 
Herr Zarnekow, and he began to cut off 
the black cover. But the moment the 
box, with its marks, came to light, the 
Herr Rathsherr Darius pushed aside the 
Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow, and seating 
himself quickly on the box-cover, spread 
his coat tails over it. “Itis a mistake!” 
he shouted, “It is a mistake! This is a 
saddle for Schregel, at Méderitz.” 

“No!” said the Herr Rathsherr Zarne- 
kow; “No!” said the Frau Rathsherr; 
“No!” said the other two ladies, and 
“No!” said I, likewise; “He is only jok- 
ing.”” He was dragged off the box, amid 
great laughter and jesting, and as the 
marks appeared, the Herr Rathsherr Zar- 
nekow cried : 

“Why, good heavens! 
your giraffe-box ! ” 





Darius, this is 
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“ Cursed box!” shouted the Herr Rath- 
sherr. Let me out! Let me out! I want 
to go home!” 

But the ladies stood between him and 
the door, laughing and protesting: What 
if it had come out that the present 
was from him; it was still a surprise for 
them, for they did not know what was 
in the box. 

The IIerr Rathsherr Darius threw him- 
self, in silent rage, into the sofa corner, and 


with a crim laugh, he muttered: “Well, 
well! ‘ake your ag oe then! I have 
had enough of the kind! And as for 


you,” — turning savagely upon me, — 
“you miy go home alone, tomorrow! Not 
anotuer -tep will I ride with you!” 

So the box was opened, and out came ? — 
A new carriage box. Bless me! whata 
face the Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow had, 
and how the rest of the family looked! 

The Herr Rathsherr Darius had got into 
a spiteful mood, and laughed loudiy, “ Do 
you see, Zarnekow, you ‘blockhead ! You 
made me the sport of all Parchen, sending 
the box after me; now you have your 
giraffe ! You see, Zarnekow, it never rains 
but it pours! You see, Zarnekow, now let 
us put them all three in a row, and you 
can take a good look at your presents! It 
is a pity you hadn’t another, and then you 
could each have your own private box!” 
But he turned pale with terror, as the door 
opened again. 

The Herr Rathsherr Zarnekow's coach- 
man, Friedrich, came in, with something 
on his shoulder, and said: “Herr Rath- 
sherr, I have a pleasant surprise for you, 
too, this Christmas Eve, — our old box has 
been found. Here itis!” And he set the 
fourth box down on the floor. 


“ And now, my son,”’ added Uncle Mat- 
thias, when he had told the story, “you 
have a specimen of pleasant surprises; 
now make the application, and tell me what 
you were going to surprise your mother 
with.” 

I opened my package, and exhibited a 
pair of spectacles. 

“Qh!” said he. “Spectacles! what 
made you think of those?” 

“Well,” said I, “we were sitting round 
the table the other evening, and mother 
was trying to thread her needle and it 
wouldn’t go, and she got vexed over it, 
and said: ‘I shall certainly have to buy a 
pair of spectacles,’ — and so I thought of it.” 

“ Well, wait a moment,” said my uncle; 
and he called my sister Lizette and asked : 
“Lizette, what are you going to give 
mother ?” 
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“You mustn’t tell, uncle,” said she. “A 
pair of spectacles.” 

“And you, August?” 

August was a stout, ruddy youth, and 
used to stammer dreadfully, and when he 
was embarrassed, or taken by surprise, he 
couldn’t get out a word. He could sing, 
however, and Uncle Matthias had in- 
structed him that under such circum- 
stances he might sing his reply. August 
put on a broad smile, and began to stam- 
mer. “Sing, child!” said Uncle Matthias, 
and August sang, in a fine, clear voice, to 
the tune of the Maiden’s Wreath : 


**T’ll give my mother some spectacles, 
With a blue ribbon ti-i-ed.”’ 


“That will do, my son,” said Uncle 
Matthias, and turned to me again: “ What 
do you say, now?” 

I had nothing to say. 

“Don’t you see?” he went on, “your 
mother would have been more vexed than 
pleased over three pairs of spectacles; 
and though she is such a reasonable wo- 
man, it might have seemed to her very 
unkind. Come here!” he added, stepping 
to the window, “ what is that lying on the 
ground? ’”’ 

“ Snow,” said I, “it is winter.” 

“Right!” said he, “and the snow and 
the winter will pass away, and the spring 
will come, but not all at once; no, gradu- 
ally ; and so with the summer and autumn, 
until winter comes again, the whole year 
through; and if the Lord should surprise 
us in the winter with soft, warm weather, 
or in summer with a cold, stiff North wind, 
you children would get the snuffles, and we 
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old folks should catch our deaths of cold. 
This is the way the Lord does things, and 
he knows what is best; and when we poor 
human beings try to improve upon his 
ways, we do foolish things enough. Joy 
and sorrow, when they come upon us un- 
expectedly, are like a two-edged sword, 
and one must have a firm head and astout 
heart to be able to turn them aside and 
not be overcome by them. Yes, my son, 
even joy, when it is unexpected, has a taste 
of pain; if it is a little thing it may be 
embarrassment or annoyance, if a great 
one it may result in future misery. Look 
at the miller’s apprentice, who was carry- 
ing home a bushel of wheat, the very day 
when he won the great prize in the lottery ; 
what an unhappy man he has been ever 
since! And if the King of Prussia should 
marry our old cook tomorrow, — which 
she may possibly have imagined, for the 
foolish creature reads romances,—as a 
queen, she would be a laughing stock to 
the whole country ; for she is an old fool, 
and will always be a fool, and is fit for 
nothing but a cook. Every experienced 
and intelligent farmer will tell you, that 
the richest and most prosperous year is 
that which runs its peaceful and regular 
course; and I can tell you that the happi- 
est human life is the one which, so far as 
possible, remains free from surprises.” 

With that he turned away, and his 
cheerful old face had grown sad. 

Now, I know that he was right, but 
then I was not quite ready to believe him; 
but I remembered his words, and they had 
one good effect upon me: I have never in 
my life bought a share in a lottery. 





Despatcues from the inundated districts of 
Italy give a melancholy picture of their present 
condition, ‘Trees lie flat on the ground, rooted 
up by the force of the floods. The meadows 
and fields are strewn with sand and stones. 
One-third of the houses facing the river at Cas- 
almaggiore are entirely covered by the water. 
Those which are not destroyed are abandoned. 
The wealthy have fled the neighbourhood; the 
poor wander about, trusting to charity for their 
subsistence. No such inundation of the Po, a 





correspondent of the Daily N-ws says, has 
been seen during the present century. ‘he full 
extent of the waste and ruin caused by the in- 
undation, the same writer says, cannot yet be 
estimated, but the work of restoring the banks 
of the Po will probably cost the Government 
£200,000. The Italian soldiers are said to have 
behaved with great courage and energy. The 
King leaves Rome for Naples on Saturday, and 
returns on the 20th inst. Pall Mall Budget. 
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i violence of his father, the Count of Tus- 
culum, to a simoniacal priest, and after 
| spending the proceeds of tie sale in shame- 


from all quarters of the globe who an-! less debauchery, from recovering his throne 


nually visit the Eternai City, how many 
are there who take away with them on 
their-departure any more distinct impres- 
sion of the scenes that have in the course of 
centuries been enacted within its walls 
than that it was once the seat of a secular 
empire which has long since passed away, 
and of a spiritual empire which is slowly 
nodding to its fall? ‘They have schoolboy 
recollections of mythical kings, of stubborn 
tribunes of the people, of grasping consuls, 
of ostentatious Caesars, and no recollection 
at all of solemn, erudite, worldly saintly, 
licentious cardinals, and of pious, impious, 
cynical, superstitious, canonized, accursed, 
indolent, energetic, contemptible, ever 
memorable. Popes. They fancy they are 
acquainted with the history of the most 
marvellous city the world has ever seen; yet 
it may safely be affirmed that of its pagan 
history they know but little, and of its pa- 
pal history absolutely nothing. 

Yet as far as that dramatic interest is 
concerned which springs from the play of 
individual character, and which has such 
attractions for the modern public, it is al- 
most beyond doubt that the Papacy offers 
a wider and more varied field than either 
Republican or Imperial Rome. The long 
story of the Pontiffs is studded with exam- 
ples of every form of public and private 
virtue, of public and private vice. The 
peculiar mode of papal election has raised 
to the pontifical chair men from all ranks 
of society, from almost every European 
nation, and of all conceivable types of 
character. Now we see a Leo the First, 
armed only with a majestic person, an 
' imposing mission, a flowing beard, and 
a spotless character, rolling back by his 
mere presence the tide of Attila’s inva- 
sion. Then we behold an infamous boy, 
bearing the title of John the Twelfth, 
wallowing in homicide, incest, perjury, 
and sacrilege, and answering the threats 
of his cardinals by mutilating some and 
excommunicating the rest. Anon a 
versatile, accomplished Leo the Tenth rises 
before us, the companion of wits and poets, 
the patron of architects and musicians, a 
Cyprian crowned with the tiara. Turn we 
back the page, and a Hildebrand is thun- 
dering in our ears, forcing an emperor on 
his knees, and claiming for himself and his 
successors a practical supremacy over kings 
and peoples. But that does not prevent a 
Benedict the Ninth from selling the Pope- 
dom, to whici he had been raised by the 


|and poisoning his rival. ‘lhe history of 
the Papacy is one long: drama, in which 
every pas-:ion plays a part, in which the 
most earthly motives are abetted by celes- 
; tial sanctions, in which the chief actors 
succeeil each other with unexampled rapid- 
lity, where poetical justice plays its due 
| part, and where it seldom happens that we 
are sent away with a disappointing anti- 
climax. 

Ox all the men who have filled what is 
called the Chair of St. Peter there is no 
more interesting and on the whole more 
respectable figure than that of Sixtus the 
Fifth, a fairly good biography of whom has 
just been presented to the English public. 
As a diplomatist, Baron Hiibner naturally 
dwells with much unction on those pas- 
sages of the Pope’s life in which he played 
the politician, and coped alternately with 
Queen Elizabeth of England, Philip of 
Spain, Henry of France, Rudolph of Aus- 
tria, the Grand Turk, and the Venetian 
Republic. It is on the relations of Sixtus 
with the various powers of Europe that the 
accomplished author alone throws any fresh 
light. Where the mere personal history 
of the Pontiff is concerned, he discrimi- 
nates rather than discovers. Indeed there 
was little more to be known. That little, 
however, is of such remarkable interest, 
that whilst altogether discarding that por- 
tion of his career on which Baron Hiibner 
dilates so extensively, we shall make no 
apology for inviting our readers to follow 
us ag we track the footsteps of the singu- 
lar person who. born in the very lowest 
rank of life, embraced the habit of Saint 
Francis, and, borne along by no tide of 
fortune, save such as springs from ability, 
energy, and opportunity combined, was 
freely elected to be the head of Catholic 
Christendom, and into little more than five 
years crowded the activity of a life-time. 

He was born on the 18th of December, 
1521, the very year that Luther was sum- 
moned to appear before the Diet of Wornis, 
and swore to go there, though as many dev- 
ils should set at him as there were tiles on 
the house-tops. But his. birthplace was 
far removed from the manifestuves of 
monarchs and the protests of reformers. 
The sea alone surged round the humble 
dwelling where he first saw the light; and 
oftener than not its smooth surface was 
scarcely crisped by the wind. Grottamare 
stands on the Italian shore of the Adriatic, 
in the very centre of a long strip of coast, 
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in the March of Ancona, whose genial cli- 
mate and luxuriant soil have long made of 
it one smiling garden. When the advanc- 
ing arms of the Ottoman scared the more 
timid or the less pliant Christians of Dal- 
matia and Illyria from their homes, they 
alighted, like wearied sea-birds, on the op- 
posite shore, and their Sclavonian descent 
may be traced to this wo | in many a high- 
cheeked face and swarthy skin. Among 
them was one to whom tradition, accurate- 
ly or not, has given the name of Zanetto 
Peretti; but between the exile and his de- 
scendant, Peretto Peretti, even local report 
is silent, and of the latter we should cer- 
tainly never have heard anything if he had 
not been the father of a Pope. His native 
place was Montalto — not to be confound- 
ed with Montalto on the other coast-line of 
Italy, between Orbetello and Civita Vec- 
chia — but extreme poverty, terminating in 
debt, drove him down to Grottamare, a 
spot between Fermo and Ascoli, then as 
now covered with groves of orange and 
lemon, and famed for the softness of its 
climate. There he contrived, according to 
an opinion cherished by both Ranke and 
Baron Hiibner, to hire a small plot of 
ground; but it is more probable that he cul- 
tivated it for Ludovico Vecchia, of Fermo. 
It is certain that his wife, the future moth- 
er of Sixtus the Fifth, assisted in keeping 
Vecchia’s house in order; and as when a 
hero cannot be proved to be of illustrious 
parentage, the other extreme is relied upon 
as a source of interest, and every straw 
clutched at to deepen the obscurity of his 
origin, several writers have spoken of his 
aunt as a washerwoman. The sole ground 
for this statement is the story that, whena 
child, he was nearly drowned in a pond 
where his aunt was washing, and that she 
luckily pulled him outintime. But amore 
intimate acquaintance with Italian life in 
such places as Grottamare lets us know 
that washing is any woman’s business at 
times, and no woman’s business in particu- 
lar. The boy himself, when old enough, 
was set to tend sheep, to watch fruit, even 
to keep an eye on the swine; and we seem 
to catch a glimpse of these early days on 
one occasion when the Pope, vexed at the 
dilatoriness of Philip the Second in de- 
spatching his armada against England, ex- 
pane “He is like the watchdog that 
does not eat the cauliflowers, but will not 
allow anybody else to do so.” 

It was at Grottamare that Felice Peretti 
was born, the name of Felix having been 
pitched upon by his father in consequence 
of a dream that jad visited him whilst his 
worthy spouse was yet with child. The 
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purport of the dream was to no less effect 
than that the offspring of the humble pair 
would live to be Pope; and how deeply 
the idea had sunk into the family mind is 
proved not only by the auspicious title 
affixed to him, but by another fact as well 
attested as local traditions ever can be. In 
many parts of Italy to this day beggary by 
children is no shame, and is conducted ina 
semi-playful, semi-conversational manuer 
highly diverting. We can remember be- 
ing saluted by a bevy of rosy well-to-do 
children near Assisi in the following strain, 
which they chanted merrily as they ran 
along, and which in all likelihood had come 
down to them from the time of Saint Fran- 
cis: 
** O Signorina 

Qualche cosina 

Per caritade, 

Che la Madonna 

E tutti i santi 

Ti dia bene,’’ &c. 


In some such verses little Felix and his 
faithful sister Camilla doubtless sned for 
baiocchi from the passing stranger ; but the 
sister never forgot to add that her brother, 
who was one day to be Pope, would pay 
back the timely alms tenfold. How much 
the baiocchi were really needed may be 
guessed from the fact that Peretto was of- 
ten unable to scrape together the five of 
them which was the monthly pay of the 
Grottamare schoolmaster ; and when sav- 
ing and begging together failed to bring 
the modest tax, Felice used to steal out 
and snatch a lesson from the books which 
the boys now and then left lying by the 
roadside, as they played and romped on 
their way to school or on their return from 
it. 

But long before the day that Democracy 
was invented there was a broad road open 
to merit, provided. only that it was of a 
tough and sterling sort. Of the Roman 
Church it might have been then said, with 
far more truth than Mr. Disraeli has said 
it of the English constitution, that within 
its dominion power was a privilege within 
reach of all who struggled to attain it. 
No poor or obscurely-born person can hope 
in this country to scale the noble heights 
of influence unless he spends half his life 
at the bottom occupied in the endeavour to 
become rich. Felice Peretti never became 
much richer than he was at starting, if 
wealth is to be counted by a well-filled 
purse. An avenue was open to him guard- 
ed by no golden Cerberus, and at an early 
age he stood within it. It has been said 
that every French soldier carries a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. Every priest 
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then carried the tiara under his cassock ; 
and it required neither birti nor affluence 
for a man to aspire to the tonsure. Even 
already the Peretti family was linked to 
that respectable institution, the Church, by 
one of its members, Fra Salvatore, a Fran- 
ciscan monk; and thanks to his interven- 
tion the aspiring lad was taken into the 
Franciscan monastery at Montalto, and in- 
doctrinated in all the learning which such 
a community could convey. Sorapid was 
his progress and so delighted were his in- 
structors at his quick apprehension that, 
when he was yet but twelve years of 
age, they clothed him with the rigid habit 
of their Order and administered to him 
the solemn vows of their saintly founder. 
The Council of Trent had not yet for- 
bidden such precocious reuunciation of 
the world. Was it the remembrance of 
how early he had become a monk that 
made Sixtus the Fifth scandalize the Sa- 
cred College by raising to the cardinalate 
his own grand-nephew when only a boy of 
fourteen ? 

From the moment that the doors of the 
cloister closed upon him to the day when 
we find him in the pulpit, we hear never a 
word of Fra Felice. Monasteries do not 
babble of their inmates to the world, but 
the world soon began to babble of the elo- 
quent young Franciscan when his shrewd 
superiors sent him forth, as yet only a youth 
of nineteen, to electrify the various towns 
where their convents were planted, by his 
fiery and fervent tongue. The aggressive 
nature of his character was displayed very 
early in his sermons; the ambassadors of 
France and Spain, who happened to be 
present at one of bis Lenten discourses, re- 
monstrating to Pope Julius the ‘Twelfth 
concerning his bold spiritual denunciations 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Sec- 
ond. All the authority of the Cardinal- 
Protector of the order had to be exerted 
to shield him from the consequences of his 
rashness ; but he does not seem thereby to 
have lost the confidence of his superiors. 

Several years, however, had to elapse 
before he found a theatre worthy of his 
theological and oratorical merits ; but when 
the occasion came, long study and ample 
practice had made him prompt to turn it 
to fruitful account. His fame had pre- 
ceded him to the Eternal City; and when 
at length, in the Lent of 1552, or when he 
was in his thirty-second year, he entered 
the pulpit of the well-known church at- 
tached to the Franciscan monastery in the 
Piazza Santi Apostoli in Rome, he found 
before him a crowded and motley audience, 
consisting of ladies of rank and fashion, 
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cardinals of taste and erudition, court theo- 
logians, and the poor and pious who inva- 
riably bring up the rear in a Roman church. 
|There were three men however present 
whose attention was worth that of all the 
‘rest; for they were all to aid in revolu- 
| tionizing the Roman Catholic world, and 
‘all three were to be enrolled, after death, 
amongst beatified saints. Ignatius Loyola, 
| Philip Neri, and Ghislieri, afterwards Pius 
the Fifth, followed by some of the more 
earnest cardinals, rushed into the convent 
as soon as the sermon was over, penetrated 
to the cell of the preacher, and hailed in 
him a valuable accession to their rapidly 
increasing ranks. 

It was the moment at which the Roman 
church, after passing through two exclu- 
sively worldly periods, during one of which 
the Popes had devoted themselves with 
concentrated zeal to the pursuit of politics, 
and during the other to the cultivation of 
literature and the arts, was just beginning 
to be aroused to a sense of the mission it 
at least always professes, and, alarmed by 
mutiny on one side of the Alps and by 
pagan indifference on the other, strove to 
imbue with fresh warmth the smouldering 
fires of piety and religious enthusiasm. 
The effort was a tremendous one, and it 
cannot be said that it failed; for indeed 
earnest movements never wholly fail. 
Italy was saved to Rome; so was France ; 
so was Spain. Germany was divided. 
England alone was wholly lost. Two of 
the most active Pontiffs in promoting this 
spiritual revival were Paul the Fourth, 
more widely known as Cardinal Caraffa, 
and Paul the Fifth ; and it is not to be won- 
dered at if the moral ardour and sincerity 
of purpose of Fra Felice recommended him 
warmly to their patronage. Even under 
the Pontificate of the former he was hon- 
oured, if not with what may properly be 
regarded as promotion, with offices of rare 
trust. He was employed as regent of all 
the convents of his order at the compara- 
tively early age of thirty-six, in the import- 
ant cities of Venice, aples, and Vienna. 
At Venice he found a task at once difficult 
and delicate. The Venetian Republic, al- 
ways governed by unadulterated worldly 
wisdom, was opposed to the religious cru- 
sade of which we have spoken, and covertiy 
supported the monks of the famous Con- 
vent of the Frari in their opposition to his 
reforming superintendence. Nevertheless 
he carried his point, and on his return to 
Rome was made an inquisitor, and nomi- 
nated oue of the advisers of the Holy See. 
His success, however, had deeply offended 
the Venetians, and at their instigation he 
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was not sent again to their city. But the 
intrigues thus directed against him turned 
only to his profit, since they kept him in 
Rome, and therefore immediately under 
the eye of the powerful Pius the Fourth, 
who made him General Procurator and 
Apostolic Vicar of the Franciscans, and 
even appointed him Theologian to the 
Council of Trent. He was not destined, 
however, to have any share in its pro- 
ceedings. 

But the real tide in his fortunes was 
occasioned by the death of Pius the Fourth 
and the accession of Cardinal Ghislieri 
under the title of Pius the Fifth. It must 
ever remain a credit to Sixtus the Fifth 
that his most ardent patron was the last 
Pope whom the Roman Church has felt 
itself able to honour with canonization; 
all the more since Fra Felice, though an 
earnest preacher and practiser of Christian 
duties, never affected remarkable piety. 
One of the first acts of the new Pontiff was 
to give him the bishopric of Saint Agatha, 
and then, in exchange, that of Fermo, in 
the vicinity of his birthp!ace. Thither, for 
a time, he repaired, revisiting Grottamare 
and Montalto, the lanes where he had 
tended swine, the gardens where he had 
watched the fruit, the road-side where he 
had furtively snatched his first boyish les- 
sons, the churches where he had studied 
his primer at night by the light of the 
sanctuary, the monastery which kad taken 
him in, dedicated him to religion, and 
placed him on the road which had led him 
to the commanding position he now occu- 
pied. Both Grottamare and Montalto 
testify to this day, in many a sacred edi- 
fice and useful institution, the grateful 
fidelity of the bishop, and yet more of the 
Pope. 

But Pius the Fifth had far from ex- 
hausted his benevolent intentions towards 
him. In the fourth year of that Pontiff’s 
reion there was a creation of cardinals, 
and a hat was bestowed on Fra Felice. 
Henceforth he was known as Cardinal 
Mentalto. In consideration of his poverty, 
what is called “the poor Cardinal’s dish,” 
or a hundred scudi a month, was added to 
his dignity, and the expenses of his in- 
stallation were defrayed out of the Pore’s 
own purse. 

He took a modest, and, according to the 
testimony of the Venetian envoy, mean- 
looking house in the Via Papale; but soon 
proved the accuracy of the saying that 
people’s houses are generally as large as 
their hearts. Thither came his dear and 
faithful sister, Donna Camilla Mignucci, 
now a widow, and her two children, Fran- 
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cesco and Maria; thither likewise came 
Damasceni, Maria’s husband and their 
family of four, each of whom was not to 
die before making a stir in the world. 
For the present, however, their fortunes 
were unpretending enough; and the little 
grand-nephew Alexander, who was one 
day to be Cardinal Alexander Montalto 
and the Pope’s right-hand man, went 
about, according to Priuli, in threadbare 
garments. This was, however, when Pius 
the Fifth was no more, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Gregory the Thirteenth, who, 
for petty personal reasons not worth re- 
cording here, treated him with unswerving 
harshness and even begrudged him his 
modest income. 

During Gregory’s reign Cardinal Mon- 
talto led a retired but withal active life, 
though the marriage of his nephew Fran- 
cesco with the lovely and accomplished 
Vittoria Accoramboni, with its tragical 
consequences, caused his name and that of 
his household to be for a time in all men’s 
mouths. The beauty of Vittoria had 
gained for her a host of lovers, foremost 
among whom was Paolo Giordano Orsini, 
a man of fifty years of age, displeasin 
countenance, and evil reputation, but o 
lofty rank and considerable wealth as Duke 
of Bracciano, and madly enamoured of her 
charms. To be rid of his importunities, 
which though flattering were dangerous, 
Vittoria’s mother married her to Fran- 
cesco Mignucci, and she at once joined her 
husband in his uncle’s house. Who does 
not know the rest of the romantic story ? — 
of Francesco’s murder by his brother-in- 
law, at the supposed instigation of Orsini — 
of her flight with the Duke —of her re- 
turn to the Cardinal’s house —of her 
renewed elopement — and, despite the ban 
of Mother Church, of her union with him, 
and her final assassination by his relations? 
Cardinal Montalto threw himself at the 
feet of Gregory and implored that justice 
might be wrought upon the assassins of 
his nephew; but even at this tragical crisis 
his dislike to Paretti prevailed, and, prac- 
tically, the murder went unavenged. 

Montalto, therefore, remained buried 
in his books, revising the works of the 
Fathers of the Church, superintending the 
erection of a sepulchral monument to 
Nicholas the Fourth, who, like himself, 
had been a disciple of St. Francis, and 
ornamenting the basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, to whose present splendour he 
was to contribute later in so conspicuous a: 
manner. Imitating in a small way the 
custom of richer members of the Sacred 
College, he bought a small vineyard on the 
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Esquiline in a fictitious name, fearing lest 
the spiteful Pope, who had already de- 
prived him of his pension, should balk him 
of one of his most cherished designs, and 
assisted therein by presents from the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and by the gra- 
tuitous services of a young mason who 
had come from the Italian lakes to push 
his fortune in the Eternal City, he com- 
menced to build himself a villa among the 
ruins of the walls of Servius ‘Tullius. 
Those who have seen the Villa Massimo of 
to-day have seen the Villa Paretti of 
Cardinal Montalto; and none who have 
visited Rome but must be acquainted with 
the name and works of Domenico Fontana, 
then the humble mason, but afterwards 
the prized and trusted architect of that 
ambitious edile, Sixtus the Fifth. 

There was not a inan in Rome who 
dreamed for an instant that the slighted 
and retired cardinal of the Via Papale 
would succeed to the Pontiff who held him 
in so little esteem; and the popular no- 
tion, disseminated by that amusing but 
untrustworthy biographer, Gregorio Leti, 
that the choice of the Sacred College fell 
upon him solely because he seemed so 
broken in health and body that they 
thought his pontificate would last just long 
enough for them to settle their jealousies, 
which then ran so high, is one not easy to 
uproot. The difficulty is all the greater, 
because no true explanation can be given 
of his elevation to the Papacy which does 
not enter minutely into the petty intrigues 
and bickerings of Conclave, for an account 
of which in this place our readers would 
scarcely thank us. Any one who wishes 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the constitution and soeenniions of 
papal conclaves can refer to the excellent 
work on that subject by Mr. Cartwright ; 
and those who seek for a singular and sug- 
gestive instance of what conclaves can do 
may turn to Baron Hiibner’s recent work. 
Suffice it to say that, great as are the real 
merits of Cardinal Montalto, it was not they 
which ensured his elevation. It was only 
after one political combination had been 
defeated by another, that, as a way out of 
the difficulty, his election by “ adoration,” 
was suggested by Cardinals D’Este and 
Medici, and, to the infinite disgust of Car- 
dinal Farnese, was at once adopted. 

The story has often been told, and is to 
this day extensively believed, that at the 
time of his elevation to the pontifical chair 
Cardinal Montalto was in appearance a 
decripit old man, already with one foot in 
the grave, and moving about only by the 
help of a pair of crutches. The moment 
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that his election was secure he threw 
aside these spurious supports, and proved 
to the astonished College, by the activity 
of his body no less than of his mind, that 
he had been playing nothing but a specious 
part. The anecdote, though in a literal 
sense wholly untrue, is an admirable myth, 

containing just that element of truth that 

all good myths possess. A man of burn- 

ing energy, condemned by circumstances 

to an obscure and inactive life, will seem 

to the ordinary spectator lethargic, per- 

haps indolent, and even worn out. But 

the sacred spark can be extinguished only 

by death; and give such a one the oppor- 

tunity of showing the stuff he is made of, 

he will rise in their eyes as a personage 

suddenly transformed, a dead man called 

back to life, a Faust invigorated by the - 
return of his youth. 

It was the very promptness and rapidity 
of the recluse of the Villa Peretti, now come 
to be the conspicuous master of the Palace 
of the Vatican, that gives point to the char- 
acteristic and suggestive story. Under the 
negligent and pusillanimous rule of Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth, the audacious spirits 
that swarmed within the the Eternal City 
and in its neighbourhood had virtually 
ruled society, if not the state, and by the 
frequency and unscrupulousness of their 
nefarious deeds had struck terror into the 
breast of quiet citizens. Day and night 
Rome was the arena of broils between the 
rival members of its patrician families, and 
of contentions and often blood-stained 
brawls between their ruffianly retainers. 
Everybody carried arms who chose, and 
they were used with, and oftentimes with- 
out, the smallest provocation. The new 
Pope, even before his coronation, aston- 
ished these unruly nobles by issuing a 
proclamation prohibiting the wearing of 
arms within the walls of the city. He 
had already amazed everybody by his 
extraordinary and pointed reply to the 
custodians of the capital, to whose con- 
gratulations he made answer that they 
should have “justice and no famine,” the 
second of which had prevailed to a shock- 
ing extent under his predecessor, whilst 
the first had been regularly denied. In 
the Consistory his remarks bore chiefly 
upon the same two points. He said that 
he had resolved to give his utmost care to 
the administration of justice and to the 
securing of abundance for his people, ad- 
ding that he felt sure God would send him 
legions of angels to punish reprobates and 
malefactors, should his own strength not 
suffice; and he concluded by an exhorta- 
tion to the cardinals, which the habits of 
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the time made only too necessary, not to 
use their privileges for the shelter of crim- 
inals. 

It was not long before an opportunity 
arose for Sixtus to prove that he indulged 
neither in idle promises nor idle threats. 
On the third day after his election, and 
two after the issuing of his proclamation 
against the carrying of arms, five young 
men entered the city on their return from 
the mountain village of Cora, arquebuse in 
hand. They were at once arrested and 
condemned to death. On the followin 
morning, despite a host of entreaties pa 
of protestations from the Sacred College 
that such a spectacle as that of an execu- 
tion between the election and coronation 
of a Pope was unheard of, they were 
hanged by the bridge of Sant’ Angelo 
and their bodies exposed to the public 
gaze. “Whilst I live,” said the Pope, 
“every criminal must die.” Paolo Gior- 
dano Orsini ventured into the Pope’s 
presence, and received from him such a re- 
teption that he at once took horse and 
aever rested till he found himself within 
the shelter of the Venetian Republic. The 
ooly act which marred the impartial tenor 
of the Pontiff’s conduct was the bestowal 
of the rank of cardinal on his grand- 
aephew Alexander, still not fifteen years 
of age. The only excuse that can be 
offered for this act of nepotism is that the 
voy shortly became his uncle’s right hand, 
and, long after his death, an honour to the 
Roman Church. 

The aspect of Rome itself was swiftly 
transformed, and within a month of the 
accession of Sixtus the city had become 
the safest and most orderly in Christen- 
dom. But the whole of the Pontifical 
States were infested by banditti, whose 
aumbers are variously computed by con- 
temporancous writers as low as twelve and 
as high as twenty thousand. Hitherto no 
serious effort had been made to extirpate 
them. The nobles in their rural castles 
protected them, from sympathy and a com- 
mon interest; the communes harboured 
them from fear. Now and then the head 
of a solitary bandit, who had provoked 
some one’s spite or greed, was brought in- 
to Rome, and a handsome price was paid 
for it out of the public treasury. Sixtus 
raised the price still higher, but decreed 
that it should be paid by the outlaws’ rela- 
tives, or, if they were too indigent to col- 
lect the amount amongst them, that then 
the fine should devolve on the commune 
in which the bandit was born. He offered 
full pardon to any brigand who should de- 
liver up a comrade, alive or dead, a hand- 
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some reward in money, and a release from 
minor penalties to any of his relations 
whom he might name. At the same time 
notification was addressed to all the bar- 
ons and municipalities, commanding them 
to banish all doubtful characters from 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
Pope declared that he could not sleep till 
these marauders were exterminated. A 
priest of the Campagna, by name Guer- 
cino, who had made himself the terror of 
Viterbo and its neighbourhood, was be- 
trayed for a sum of two thousand scudi, 
and his head was set up on the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo. With the characteristic 
audacity of his profession, another of these 
miscreants presents himself immediately 
afterwards for mere bravado at the Porta 
Salara, knocked up the watch, told him to 
present a greeting to the Pope, and then 
rode off merrily. His name, Della Fara, 
was known, and Sixtus gave the family a 
month to apprehend him. If they failed 
to find him, they should act as his substi- 
tutes at the gallows. Before the month 
expired the impudent bandit paid dearly 
for his joke. He was brought in with his 
head severed from his body, and the whole 
city commended the Pontiff’s well-directed 
severity. It is even related that when the 
Duke of Urbino, anxious to curry favour 
with Sixtus, loaded a string of muies with 
poisoned provisions, in order that they 
might fall into the hands of a body of 
thirty robbers who had entrenched them- 
selves in a hill near his capital, and who 
were thus got rid of at one blow, the Pope 
ne prese gran contento, or, in plain English, 
was right glad to hear of it. Some young 
members of the noble families of Orsini, 
Sforza, and Incoronati, thought to ridicule 
the severity of the new reign by placing 
cats’ heads on pikes on the bridge of Sant’ 
Angelo. Every one of them was arrested, 
and fear was entertained for their lives. 
Having administered to them a good fright, 
however, the Pope let them go again. The 
Romans approved, for the most part, the 
wholesome severity of their vigorous ruler, 
but they could not resist passing a good 
jest on the retrospective form it sometimes 
assumed. Count Attilio Baschi, of Bo- 
logna, was executed for a parricide com- 
mitted forty years previously, as was an 
accomplice of Ludovico Orsini in the half- 
forgotten murder of Vicenzo Vitelli. One 
morning the statue of St. Paul, on the An- 
gelo Bridge, was asking that of St. Peter 
opposite why he carried a sack on his back. 
“T am off,” was the reply, “for fear of be 
ing punished for cutting off the ear of 
Malchus.” 
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But the execution of Count Pepoli, a 
most exalted and beloved nobleman, served 
more than any other event to indicate the 
unswerving purpose and utter fearlessness 
of Sixtus. A bandit, chased by the pers 
troops, took refuge in one of Count Pepo- 
li’s castles, whence the ‘papal legate de- 
manded his extradition. Pepoli replied 
that his castle was a fief of the Empire. 
The papal sbirri at once attacked the strong- 
hold, but failed in their attempt to capture 
it. The legate arrested Pepoli and sent 
him to Rome. The Count, though now in 
the Pope’s power, still refused to yield to 
the demand of the Pope, whom he stigma- 
tized in an intercepted letter as “this 
monkish tyrant.’? He was strangled, and 
his immense property confiscated. At the 


same time Sixtus spared impious priests as’ 


little as refractory princes. He ordered 
that a friar who had made an image of the 
Madonna, to work some of those miracles 
which have been at all times'‘so common, to 
be whipped from one end of the Corso to 
the other. Even a Franciscan monk was 
publicly hanged, and a priest who had sys- 
tematically disseminated false and scanda- 
lous news had his tongue and hands cut 
off. When people quarrelled in the streets 
the spectators cried out, “ Remember Six- 
tus the Fifth reigns”; and as the Moslem 
mothers used to terrify their babes with 
the name of Richard, Roman mothers si- 
lenced their children with the whisper, 
“Hush! Sixtus is coming!” 

But it was in vain, as modern experi- 
ence has shown, for the head of one Ital- 
ian state to be bent upon the extirpation 
of systematic brigandage so long as he 
failed to obtain the honest and cordial co- 
operation of his neighbours. Philip of 
Spain ordered everything to be done in 
Naples that could second the wishes of the 
Pope; but the Grand Duke Francis of 
Tuscany, friendly as he had always shown 
himself to Sixtus, was, for a time, more 
than remiss, and was brought to a sense 
of his duty only after having had addressed 
to him the most serious remonstrances. 
The Venetian Republic was even more dif- 
ficult to stir. It prided itself upon that 
same sort of universal and rather ques- 
tionable hospitality which England in our 
times extends to refugee conspirators ; and 
it was only after the most earnest entrea- 
ties and the employment of a good deal of 
tact, a quality very foreign to his nature, 
that the Pontiff succeeded in persuading 
the Doge to refuse a footing on Venetian 
territory to notorious malefactors. But 
when two years had elapsed since his ac- 
cession, well and truly might Sixtus the 
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Fifth boast to Cardinal de Joyeuse, who 
has preserved for us the Pope’s very words, 
« That on his elevation to the throne he 
had found the Pope’s authority much 
diminished in Rome itself as well as in the 
rest of Italy, but that he had raised it; 
that the Italian princes had then Jittle good 
feeling existing among themselves, nor 
much respect for the Vicar of Christ; that 
the principal families in Rome were in feud 
with each other, all being agreed, however, 
in not caring what the Pope might do or 
think of them; that the whole of the Pon- 
tifical States were overrun by proscribed 
malefactors, but that Le had in a very 
short time compelled the most important 
to submit, and had now dispersed or ex- 
terminated the brigands.” Nor did he 
forget those who had aided and abetted 
him in his cherished schemes. When he 
was told that Philip had ordered his re- 
presentatives in Naples and Milan to obey 
Sixtus as they would obey him, their own 
sovereign, the Pope wept tears of joy. He 
told the Grand Duke, in return for his 
activity against the brigands, that he loved 
him, better than any prince alive; and 
when at length the Doge had prohibited 
Venetian ships that touched at Roman 
ports to receive fugitive banditti on board, 
the delighted Pontiff exclaimed that he 
would willingly be flayed alive for the 
Republic. 

“ Severity and pe of money,” he 
was never tired of repeating, “ are what 
become a monarch. A king without 
money is nobody.” His system of finance 
has been condemned by the economical 
science of our day; but if the familiar old 
adage be true which assures us that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, Sixtus 
the Fifth must needs be regarded as a 
chancellor of the exchequer of the highest 
order. It would require a long and dry 
disquisition to explain his chief financial 
expedients; but the ruler who, finding not 
a scudo in the public till, and the revenue 
anticipated for several months to come, 
was soon envied for his wealth by every 
crowned head in Europe, and became even 
the creditor of the King of Spain and the 
Indies, must not be condemned off-hand 
because he inflicted considerable taxation 
on his people, if at the same time he ex- 
tended their industry, improved their agri- 
culture, and developed their manufactures. 
For all that was done he was himself re- 
sponsible. As was said by Cardinal Gritti, 
“ With him no man has a voice, even in 
counsel: how much less then in decision.” 

Bat even his desire to appear before the 
world as a monarch free from the ignoble 
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bonds of pecuniary embarrassment, and 
thns to be able to make his voice heard in 
the general councils of Europe, was prob- 
ably not so profound or so intense as 
his passion, nourished in sence through 
long years, to change the outward aspect 
of Rome, to emulate the example of 
Augustus, and to be the new architect of 
its material fortunes. There can be little 
doubt that during the long leisure of 
Villa Peretti, which, when he was yet only 
the slighted and powerless Cardinal Mon- 
talto, was passed in company with the 
young stonemason from Como, he devel- 
oped his plans for the reconstruction of 
Rome. Nosooner had he mounted the 
pontifical throne than he nominated Fon- 
tana his chief architect, and at once betook 
himself to the execution of his cherished 
projects. One of his first tasks was to 
provide the quarter of Rome with whose 
needs in that respect he was by long 
residence best acquainted, with an ever- 
failing supply of sparkling water. The 
gigantic ruins of the old Roman aqueducts 
still cover the Campagna; but just as the 
Forum had become a mere field for cattle, 
and the Capitol once more the abode of 
browsing goats, so had a goodly portion of 
papal Rome come to be worse supplied 
with the first necessary of life than a 
ruined village or a deserted seaport. His 
plan was to bring the water all the way 
trom Palestrina, a distance of some twenty 
miles from the city; and its ambitions 
character alarmed the cardinals, and even 
petrified sober men of science. But Sixtus 
persisted in his design, oftentimes being 
worked up to perfect fits of fury by the 
opposition he encountered. Accompained 
by only three members of the Sacred 
College he made his way to Zagarolo, de- 
manded the hospitality of Marzio Colonna, 
and the next morning offered him twenty- 
five thousand scudi for the copious foun- 
tains that irrigated his estate. As he him- 
self tells us, he suffered himself to be 
alarmed by no difficulty and to be deterred 
by no cost. He avowed that it was ‘his 
wish to produce a work which for magni- 
tude, splendour, and ability, should rival 
the glories of Imperial Rome. Carrying it 
partiy on soaring arches, partly through 
the bowels of the earth, he brought the 
Acqua Marcia from the Agro Colonna 
right away to the Quirinal, spreading its 
blessings all over the neighbourhood and 
likewise along its route. When he first 
saw the sparkling water running over his 
own beloved vineyard he was moved to 


language of joy and pride, and himself | 


penned the inscription, to be read to this 
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day, which tells us that his intention was 
that the hills, in early Christian times 
adorned with basilicas, renowned for the 
salubrity of their atmosphere, for the 
pleasantness of their situation, and for 
beauty of the prospect they afford, might 
once more become habitable by man. The 
Fontana del Tritone, in the Piazza Bar- 
berini, the Fontana del Monte Cavallo, the 
Fontana de’ Termini, by the ruins of the 
Baths of Diocletian and the Church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, and twenty-four 
other minor fountains, owe their unfailing 
supply to this admirable work. He might 
well be excused if he got himself personi- 
fied in a marble statue of Moses striking 
the roc: with his miraculous wand, and 
christened the water, both in reference to 
its qualities and his own name, the Acqua 
Felice. 

But the bringing of water to a long- 
deserted portion of the city was but pre- 
paratory, as was soon seen, to covering it 
once more with houses. The first thing to 
do was to connect the most distant points 
with straight and well-made roads. The 
visitor to Rome who now drives, straight 
as an arrow, from where the sunny Pincian 
terminates at the Trinitaé de’ Monti to the 
splendid Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
traverses the highway constructed by 
Sixtus the Fifth. From Santa Maria Mag- 
giore he caused another road to be con- 
structed to the Palazzo di San Marco, 
another to the Porta di San Lorenzo, and 
a third from San Lorenzo to the Baths of 
Diocletian and joiaed the Coliseum and 
the Lateran by a noble highway. He 
put the Porta Salara in communication 
with the Strada Pia. He likewise 
materially improved the avenues that 
linked the Basilica of Saint Mary Major 
with that of the Lateran. How far-seeing 
he was in his policy as an edile may be 
gathered from this one simple but sugges- 
tive fact, that the site where, as a cardinal, 
he had pitched his own villa, and to which 
he brought the sweet water of Palestrina, 
is the very locality which is being most 
extensively built upon since the occupation 
of Rome by the King of Italy, and which 
is destined to be the favourite and most 
fashionable quarter of the Eternal City. 

It seems incredible, considering the 
times in which he lived, that so much 
should have been accomplished in the 
brief space of five years. It was he who 
virtually built the Palace of the Lateran ; 
it was he who added the south side to the 





famous basilica of that name; and the 
loggia from which, on Ascension Day and 
on the festival of Saints Peter and Paul, 
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the Popes bless the Roman people, is still 
the loggia of Sixtus the Fifth. It was he 
who erected the portico hard by the Lat- 
eran, much improved by Pius the Ninth, 
under which stands the Scala Santa, or 
Holy Stairs, of twenty-eight marble steps, 
which an of course very doubtful tradition 
declares to be those which Christ descend- 
ed in Pilate’s house when he passed from 
the Judgment Hall. He had already com- 
menced building a chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, when yet but a cardinal ; this he 
finished on a scale of rare splendour, and 
caused the manger or sacred crib of Beth- 
lehem to be transported to the spot. He 
made the Porta Pia visible from the Quiri- 
nal, and erected in front of the palace the 
famous horses of antiquity which give the 
name to Monte Cavallo. It would be te- 
dious to enumerate all the churches and 
convents he raised or repaired; but his 
fame will for all time be associated with 
the completion of the cupola of St. Peter’s, 
which everybody began to think was to 
remain unfinished, and the cost of carry- 
ing which to a successful termination was 
estimated ata million golden scudi. Ten 
years, it was said, would be required for 
the execution of the task. Sixtus kept 
six hundred men working at it for two- 
and-twenty months, day and night, and 
only the leaden covering was wanted when 
death came upon him. His raising of the 
Needle of Nero in the centre of the Piazza 
of Saint Peter’s, surmounted by the cross, 
to which he dedicated it with splenc'd 
ceremony, has been a thousand times de- 
scribed, and was regarded at the time as 
an event of European importance. He 
had been laughed at as an impracticable en- 
thusiast for even meditating such a feat. 
When he succeeded he caused medals to 
be struck in commemoration of the event, 
which he himself, in the language doubte 
less of self-congratulatory hyperbole, 
speaks of as the most difficult enterprise 
to be conceived by man, officially informed 
all the great powers of his triumph, and 
received the homage of poets and poe- 
tasters. At the saine time he scattered to 
the air the supposed ashes of Trajan, and 
surmounted the unequalled column erect- 
ed to the honour of that emperor by a col- 
ossal statue of Saint Paul. That of An- 
tonine was similarly dedicated to Saint 
Peter; and when the two great pro- 
pagators of the Gospel confronted each 
each other across the houses of Rome 
he boasted that he had definitely se- 
cured the triumph of Christianity. He 
never flagged in pulling down and build- 
ing up. When his cardinals suggested 
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that he should seek the repose of a sub- 
urban villa, he answered that his chief 
pleasure was to see many roofs. He raised 
the great tower of Belvidere at the Vati- 
can, and carried far forward that portion 
of the palace, afterwards completed by 
Clement the Eighth, which has since re- 
mained the principal residence of the 
Popes. Well might an eloquent observer 
exclaim: “I revisit Rome after an ab- 
sence of ten years, and do not recognize it, 
so new does all appear to me. Monuments, 
streets, piazzas, fountains, obelisks, and 
other wonders—all the work of Sixtus 
the Fifth. Were I a poet,I should say 
that to the imperious sound of the trum- 
pet of that magnanimous Pope the wak- 
ened limbs of that half-buried and gigan- 
tic body which spreads over the Latin 
Campagna have replied ; and thanks to the 
power of that fervent and exuberant 
spirit, a new Rome has ‘risen from its 
ashes.” 

“Fervent and exuberant”: that is ex- 
actly what Sixtus the Fifth was all during 
his long life, but most conspicuously so 
during his brief pontificate. If he was 
vigorous, he was often indiscriminating. 
He had little or no regard for the glorious 
relics of antiquity which had so deeply 
moved some of his immediate predeces- 
sors. He entirely demolished the famous 
Septizonium of Severus, using it as a mere 

uarry for the completion of St. Peter’s. 
The tomb of Cecilia Metella had a narrow 
escape from similar destruction at his 
hands. In reply to the remonstrances of 
the Roman nobles, backed by several mem- 
bers of the Sacred College, he had pro- 
mised that he would only demolish 
old buildings which were ugly; and the 
saving clause was supposed to ensure im- 
munity to that renowned ruin. All at 
once it was noised abroad that the hands 
of the Pope were upon it; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to forbear. He was constantly 
threatening to have the Laocoon and the 
Apollo Belvidere removed from the Vati- 
can, and actually cleared the Capitol of 
pagan states, under a menauce that 
otherwise the Capitol itself should disap- 
pear. In building a portion of the Vati- 
can he demolished a portion of Bramante’s 
best work, and completely spoiled the ef- 
fect of the remainder. In fact he had all 
the energy, with much of the recklessness, 
of a genius that may justly be pronounced 
savage. 

That his reign would have been longer 
but for his fiery soul and impetuous tem- 
per cannot be doubted. We have pur 
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ly abstained from any description of 
is dealings with the great powers of 
Christendom ; but he was always contend- 
ing against one or more of them, and his 
relations with Phiiip of Spain, though his 
staunchest friend, partook of the charac- 
ter of constant diplomatic warfare. In 
fact he had the disposition uf a despot, and 
opposition ever roused him to wrath. Thus 
he fretted himself to death. In the spring 
of 1590 his health and strength manifested 
unmistakable symptoms of decline. Yet 
he would not listen to his physicians, but 
preferred to doctor himself. On Ascen- 
sion Day he was seized with an attack of 
fever during the services of High Mass in 
St. Peter’s. With the advancing heats the 
visitations of fever became more frequent, 
and they came on when he was presiding 
over congregations or giving audiences to 
the ambassadors. Yet on the 13th of 
August he not only held a consistory, but 
spoke with marvellous vigour. There was a 
great scarcity of food, and banditti had re- 
appeared on his territories. He had pledged 
himself to extirpate famine and brigand- 
age — the two great reproaches of his pre- 
decessor’s reign — and their resuscitation 
cut him to the quick and probably hast- 
ened his end. On the 21st of August he 
addressed the Congregation of France, 
abused Philip, whom he compared to Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and expressed a belief that 
Henry of France would be converted. 
‘Then he became incoherent, and that night 
the doctors despaired of his living till 
morning. Yet he rose with the day, dined 
off a melon and some wine, and trans- 
acted business with the governor of Rome. 
During the next few days he seemed to 
rally, but by Sunday the 26th the precari- 
ousness of his condition might be gathered 
from the submissiveness with which he 
listened to his physicians. The following 
morning -he heard mass, and trying to 
kneel during the Elevation, was held up 
by an attendant, but swooned. All day 
he suffered horribly, but contended with 
amazing tenacity with death. Towards 
sundown a tremendous’ thunderstorm 
burst over Rome, and whilst it was at its 
height the citizens heard with stupefaction 
and sorrow that the great Pontiff was no 
more. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
DUTCH ART. 
No one need go to. Holland to know the 
country, and if you do find yourself there 
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you may follow out your study of its so- 
cial history without going farther than its 
picture galleries. You may rely with ab- 
solute confidence on the realism of Dutch 
art, and, strange to say, the most capable 
artists have been as faithful as their less 
gifted fellows. It does not take you back 
to prehistoric days when skin-clad Frisians 
and Batavians were damning, dyking, and 
draining — reclaiming the drowned alluvi- 
an from the incursions of the sea and the 
ocean. Nor had it even begun to blossom 
when the venerable Rhenish school had 
already been made illustrious by forgotten 
predecessors of Meister Stephen and Meis- 
ter Wilhelm, of Cologne. But it dates 
from the period when chivalrous courage, 
constancy, and self-sacrifice had given Hol- 
land an actual history, when its substan- 
tial burghers found money to spare for 
matters comparatively frivolous, and when 
artists ranked among the recognized guilds 
that were decently remunerated like other 
handicrafts. From the first, Dutch artists 
turned their attention to the real, making 
little pretension to inspiration and show- 
ing few signs of imagination. The nation 
was Protestant and practical, and had it 
been far less practical than it was the time 
had gone by for seeking popular subjects 
in the sanctified legends and the holy su- 
perstitions of the southern Church. The 
painters of the Netherlands had not even 
imagination sufficient to aspire to embody 
the memories of the glorious deeds by 
which their ancestors had immortalized 
themselves in making their country. Here 
and there, the exceptions proving the rule, 
in some dingy room in the town-halls of 
Leyden or Haarlem, you may chance on a 
scene from the stirring sieges, where some 
one with the soul of a sign painter has 
cleverly missed the spirit of his subject. 
But there are no great national battle-pic- 
tures of those struggles of the War of In- 
dependence when Dutchmen fought Span- 
iards waist deep in the water; and while 
Backhuysen and Vandervelde launch fleets 
of peaceful merchantmen and_herring- 
boats, there are no souvenirs of Lumé de 
la Marck and his desperate beggars of the 
sea. It is a loss, no doubt; and yet the 
stranger gains far more than he loses. He 
feels, if he does not confess, the winning 
charms of conscientiousness, patience, and 
perseverance. If he has little excitement, 
he has a great deal of quiet enjoyment. 
He is never elevated above earthly things 
by such a transcendent masterpiece of 
genius as the “Transfiguration,” nor en- 
tranced by a face so heavenly as the Ma- 
donna’s of San Sisto. But, on the other 
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hand, he is seldom or never disappointed 
by a failure of some master he has taught 
himself to love ; nor is he disenchanted by 
the introduction of tawdry stage proper- 
ties out of keeping with some sublime 
mise en scéne. There are Madonnas by 
Titian, by Murillo, nay even by Raphael 
himself, which give you the impression of 
indifferent and somewhat vulgar reproduc- 
tions of the artists’ grandest and sweetest 
conceptions. Italians generally, and the 
school of Venice especially, are too apt to 
deck the Virgin with jewels and robe the 
Fathers in silks and brocades, while the 
simple fishermen of Galilee find themselves 
grouped round a board which is loaded 
with dainties and groans with golden plate. 
There is nothing of such extravagance in 
the Dutch school. In the first place, the 
talent — or genius — of the artists may 
always pretty much be depended upon to 
turn out much the same quality of work 
as we might expect of a people whose tem- 
erament is rather solid than spiritual. 
i the second, the painter paints precisely 
what he has seen, and although he some- 
times scandalizes you by atouch of coarse- 
ness that might have been spared, at least 
you must pay homage to his honesty — 
and honesty in art carries its own reward, 
like virtue in morals. In landscape, for 
example, a Salvator who has nursed his 
genius in the savage solitudes of the 
Abruzzi may carry his recollections with 
him to Rome, and reproduce them with the 
vigour that carries irresistible conviction 
in the quiet seclusion of the palace of his 
Roman patrons. But the picturesque gen- 
ius of a Salvator working upon a solid 
foundation of observation and experience 
is sure to betray a score of tolerably com- 
petent imitators into weaknesses and indis- 
cretion. Either these works become ser- 
vile copies of his failures, and as painful 
as those of the professed copyists you see 
drudging for a living in every gallery you 
visit, or else they trust for success to gen- 
eral picturesqueness of effect, and draw on 
the imagination for the details of their ar- 
tificial nature. Thanks to the character 
of his country, the Dutch landscape-paint- 
er would have been saved from all snares 
of the sort, even had he been more predis- 
posed to fall into them. Except for the 
dreary lines of the sand dunes, from 
Utrecht westward there is not a roll in the 
ground that can be dignified with the name 
of an eminence; the water stagnates; and 
Hobbema and Ruysdael had to go far over 
the Dutch frontiers to fetch home their 
rushing waterfalls. [lobbema and Ruys- 
dael occasionally did go abroad for sensa- 
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tional scenery, but as a rule the Dutchman 
could do no better than look out of his 
window or stroll to the nearest gate of the 
town he happened to live in. He did so 
accordingly, and as there was no room any- 
where for the play of his fancy, he had to 
endeag¢our to outshine his rivals by assid- 
uous observation and minute and meritori- 
ous fidelity. 

| The consequence is, as we said, that any 
of us may see Holland without going there. 
People who care little for painting. and 
know as little of physical geography — who, 
in spite of the works of Salvator Rosa, are 
| ignorant whether the Abruzzi is a country 
| of mountains or a maremma — are perfectly 
familiar with “ A Dutch Landscape.” Land 
them at Rotterdam, and let them leave 
that city by the railway to the Hague, and 
they seem to be as much at home as if 
they were travelling on the South Western 
or the London and Brighton. Far as eye 
can reach stretches that dull flat of rank, 
rich, unwholesome-looking green they have 
seen so often, with the shadowy sails of 
the more distant windmills vaguely break- 
ing the horizon. There is the straight 
network of ditches arranged rectangularly 
to drain the superabundant moistures into 
the broad canal with its deep-laden barges 
and an occasional trekschuit. Dotted about 
everywhere are the groups of great coarse- 
bred cattle, often watery sky-blue in their 
colour like the milk they yield in such pro- 
fusion — the cattle that enliven the pieces 
of Cuyp and Paul Potter. Here and there, 
at long intervals, stands in its brick en- 
closure one of the bald, red-roofed farm- 
houses; or, much more frequently, you 
pass by a windmill, the sturdy miller, red 
nightcap on head and china pipe in mouth, 
standing in the doorway on the top of the 
ladder, superintending the lowering of the 
sacks into the rough, broad-wheeled cart 
which the grey horse has backed against 
the wall. With the boor who drives, and 
the miller’s man and the miller’s wife in 
her clean-starched cap with the lappets 
pinned back at the ears, the group might 
have been standing there since Wouverman 
or Jan Steen took them for a study. Not 
that it by any means follows that the 
painters came for their studies to this par- 
ticular mill, for similar scenes are repeat- 
ing themselves at thousands of mills over 
the length and breadth of the country, as 
they, have been repeating themselves for 
;centuries. And these few miles of journey 
to the Hague have sampled for us the gen- 
eral surface of Holland, yet have scarcely 
given us a single new idea, and at most 
only deepened or refreshed our previous 
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impressions. We may dispense with Muar- 
ray and Baedeker when we take for our 
guides the ideas we have picked up, al- 
most unconsciously, among the works of 
the Dutch masters scattered through our 
English galleries. 

Rural Holland must always remain what 
it always has been, but the cities have 
changed somewhat with the manners and 
customs of the citizens. It is the older 
Holland you have an opportunity of study- 
ing in the galleries of the Hague and Am- 
sterdam. You have seen Rotterdam, a 


vulgar Venice as Hood called it, with its| 


spick and span new stuccoed houses, its 
varnished doors, its green window sashes, 
and its bright brass knockers. You will 
see the Hague, the new diplomatic capital, 
and Amsterdam, the rich commercial capi- 
tal, and then, doubtless, you will hurry out 
of the country, without wandering up to 
the Texel or away into the wastes of 
Groningen. You may visit some of the 
quaint old-fashioned towns — Alkmaar, for 
instance —that are now either in decay or 
conserving painfully the faded remains of 
their former splendour. So look well at 
that picture of Delft, and it may very 
probably tempt you to go thither. What 
can be more perfect in its way than that 
stretch of weed-grown moat, sleeping half 
in the shadow, half in the sunshine, under 
the venerable city wall, with its bartizans 
and turrets and embattled gate, and the 
steep, moss-grown house gables, rising 
behind it. You feel it is a bit of Delft, a 
couple of hundred years old, painted down 
to the very cracks in the bricks; butif you 
care to verify it, do so by all means. The 
bit remains still, to speak to the pains- 
taking fidelity of the painter, and, for any 
better idea it may give you of Delft, you 
will have had your journey for your pains. 
But, after all, architectural subjects are 
tame, and what you care for more is the 
humours of old Dutch life, and a glance at 
the familiar habits of the people. You 
have only to choose among a-dozen of 
chroniclers in colours, but take Teniers for 
choice. There is an_ interior — boors 
drinking, of course, smoking, dancing ; 
low, heavy beams; rude, massive tables; 
a vast fireplace, and a rugged earthen 
floor. The figures in the background are 
types, you may still check them off any- 
where, with no necks and no waists, and 
ealves“a trifle thicker than their thighs. 
But those that are the more prominent are 
obviously portraits; the intense and pro- 
nounced individuality of each of them 
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peers out under the boorish exterior. 
ook at that venerable trio of village 
fathers — the sage in the middle knitting 
his long, bald, brown forehead as he spells 
a meaning out of the news-letter of the 
day, whiie those on either side are bending 
across him, listening with eyes and ears 
and mouths. No wonder it is hard to 
hear him read, for the noise in the place 
must be distracting. There is the screech 
of the fiddle from where the musician sits 
throned high on his cask, and you can see 
that the peasants who are clattering out 
of time to the music are shouting with the 
fuli force of their lungs, while laughter is 
shaking the sides of the fat hostess who is 
standing with arms akimbo, and of that 
other ancient with the blue-veined beer 
jug in his hand. You have had enough of 
the vulgar debauch and want something 
from more refined society. Very well: 
turn to that Terburg, and you have it. 
Only it is as dull and uncharacteristic as 
fashionable life generally is, and the con- 
scientious painter has made no attempt to 
idealize. A lady, young, fat, and fair, in 
pearls and a white satin stomacher, is lis- 
tening to the vapid nothings of a handsome 
and stupid cavalier in inlaid cuirass and 
Terburg’s inevitable slashed satin trunk 
hose. Itisarelief to turn to the Back- 
huysen, where that high-built galley with 
the red lion of the Netherlands at her bows 
is heeling to a fresh breeze in spite of her 
own exceeding stiffness, while the lighter 
fishing craft, as they scud for shelter, 
pitch over the curling crests of the green 
billows. We need hardly talk of such 
world-famed paintings as Paul Potter’s 
bull or Rembrandt’s school of anatomy. 
Only in that Potter the animal is as he 
was in the very flesh —it seems odd the 
twist of a little tuft behind a bull’s shoul- 
der should have been immortalized — and 
the judges who assisted at the Hague ex- 
hibition some weeks ago might have classed 
him with any of the beasts that were shown 
in the yard. Nor have we left ourselves 
time now tospeak of the portraits, although 
in that primary virtue of uncompromising 
fidelity Van der Helst must take rank even 
before the unrivalled Velasquez. The 
jolly burghers who féted the peace of 
Munster will live on in their every linea- 
ment till the colours and the canvas perish 
by age oraccident. For, like truth, Dutch 
art is eternal, and must always win admi- 
ration although it may find few enthusiast- 
ic worshippers. 
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Tue following sketch of a humble citi- 
zen of Amesbury, by John G. Whittier, 
appeared in the last number of the villa- 
ger :— 


The present number of the Villager 
chronicles, in its obituary department, the 
death of Henry Taylor of Amesbury. 
Quiet, unassuming, and simple in all his 
habits, an unlettered workingman, he gave 
no outward evidence, beyond the reticent 
gravity of his manner, of the profound in- 
tellectual abstraction, the depth of philo- 
sophic meditation which made up his real 
life. He was no reader—probably he 
never mastered half a dozen books —and 
he felt small interest in the thoughts and 
opinions of others. I remember on the oc- 
casion of one of my first conversations with 
him twenty-five years ago, that I was struck 
by a remark which indicated a knowledge 
of Plato. On inquiry, however, I found he 
had no idea that such a man ever lived. 
I lent him a volume, which he partially 
read, and returned with the simple remark 
that “he saw that Plato had got hold of 
some of his own ideas.” A volume of 
Emerson, Alger’s Oriental poetry, and the 
New Testament, were the only books that 
he ever referred to. ‘The latter was his con- 
stant text-book, and he reproduced the 
incidents recorded in the Gospels, with 
wonderful vividness of coloring and clear- 
ness of insight. The words of the Di- 
vine Master had for him a depth of mean- 
ing which he found difficult to translate 
into common language; and he was com- 

elled often to make words to express 
imself. He watched, with absorbing in- 
terest, the gradual processes and unfold- 
ings of his own mind, and spoke of them 
as if he had no personal concern in the 
matter, regarding his mental movements 
as impelled by a power not his own. He 
had only to wait and observe, like the re- 
eluse of Wordsworth, the revelations of 





** the powers, 
That of themselves our minds impress.”’ 


He was Oriental in his cast of mind; he 
would have been quite at home with Chi- 
nese bonzes, Buddhist priests, Mohamme- 
dan dervishes and Christian monks of Mt. 
Athos. Yet he was never gloomy or 
ascetic; he had a quick sense of the ludi- 
crous, and could easily put himself in the 
bystander’s position and smile at his own 
peculiarities and inconsistencies. 

He had somehow reached a state of ab- 
solute quietude—a region of ineffable 
calm, blown over by no winds of hope or 
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fear. All personal anxieties and _solici- 
tudes were unknown. The outward world 
was phantasmal and unreal — he was ut- 
terly beyond its common temptations, and 
looked with simple wonder upon the strug- 
gle for wealth and place —the strifes and 
ambitions of sects and parties about him. 
To art —if we except a love of music — he 
was indifferent. Even the wonderful open 
book of Nature seemed to have no attrac- 
tion for him. He seemed nearer than any 
one I had ever known, to have realized 
that the things seen are temporal and illu- 
sive, but “the things unseen are eternal.” 
He used to quote with much intensity of 
meaning, the words which Professor 
Plumbtree attributes to the founder of 
Buddhism, on reaching the condition of 
absolute rest. It was a description of his 
own State —in which the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist —the mystic suicide and _ self- 
abnegation of the moslem sufi—the ab- 
sorption into the Divine Will of the Chris- 
tian mystics, and “the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God,” — seemed to him 
but different names for the same spiritual 
experience. It must not be inferred that 
he was blind to, or neglectful of, the duties 
pertaining to time and space. On the 
contrary, he was, in practical matters, of 
sound judgment, prompt to aid and wise 
to counsel, a good neighbour and citizen. 
His life was pure; he had no enemies ; he 
cherished no antagonism; what Lord Ba- 
con calls “the colors of good and evil” 
blended in the white light of his concep- 
tion of the Divine order. Every way a 
man noteworthy and remarkable, there 
are many who will love to recall the rare 
phenomena of his words and life. 

He has passed the gates of the Great 
Mystery; and to-day, while the earth is 
closing over all that was mortal, I seem to 
hear him, as in one of our latest conversa- 
tions, repeat the words of Jesus to Martha : 
*] am the Resurrection and the Life; who- 
soever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die.” j 


From The Saturday Review. 
PRUSSIA AND GERMANY, 


Tue Lower House of the Prussian Par- 
liament has wisely decided to adopt the 
suggestions of the Government, and with- 
out further discussion to pass the new 
County Reform Bill in the shape in which 
it has now been drawn up. The Ministry 
took two of the leaders of the Liberal 
majority into their confidence, and the 
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slight changes necessary to give the Upper; the aims of a reform merely to get the 
House an excuse for reconsidering its credit of having carried out this reform in 
vote were quietly agreed on. The only a consistent and logical manner. 

alteration of any importance is thatsome-| The Bill itself is one of very mild char- 
thing more of their old police jurisdiction acter, and of a very narrow scope. It fixes 
is still to be retained by the feudal pro-;on the county as the new unit of admin- 
prietors than was at first intended. But istration. It recognizes below the county, 
the whole framework of the Bill is the first communes, and then groups of com- 
same, and the determination of the Gov-|munes associated for such objects as 
ernment to carry it remains unshaken, drainage and sanitary supervision which 
although the Ministry very properly de- | cannot be undertaken satisfactorily by any 
clined to explain to the Lower House the | single commune. It provides that the 
precise measures which they are prepared | County Assembly shall be chosen so as to 
to adopt in order to bend the Peers to give the inhabitants other than the feudal 
their will. If the measure can be carried proprietors an equal share in the represen- 
without any definite threats of what will) tation, whereas at present these feudal 
happen in case the Peers remain obsti- | proprietors are virtually masters of every- 
nate,so much the better; and it would) thing. This Assembly isto choose a Coun- 
have been a needless insult to the Peers if | cil, and also a President of tlhe Council, sub- 
the process by which they are to be ject to the ratification of the Crown, and 
brought to submission had been explained the President is to be the organ of com- 
elsewhere than in their own House. The} munication between the Crown and the 
Polish deputies appear to have asked how | county. The main value of the Bill is that 
it happened that the proposed reforms it gives to the organization of each coun- 
were not to be extended to their districts, ty a simple character with a well-defined 
and they were frankly told that the re- gradation of authorities, while it makes 
forms which in East Prussia were ex-, the basis of gov ..ment representative, 
pected to introduce a more liberal system and gives a fair sh... . in the representation 
of administration would work in an exact-| to the humbler cla:ses of the population. 
ly opposite direction if they were intro-| Some of the fendal privileges of the land- 
duced into districts where those invested | ed proprietors are still to be retained, and 
with new powers would be under the con-/it is obvious that, with the influence of 
trol of the Ultramontane clergy. At any/ rank and wealth and the prestige of cen- 
rate there is no pretentious nonsense about | turies of unquestioned superiority, the no- 
the infant Liberalism of the Prussian Gov-| bles would exercise a power in the coun- 
ernment. It does not appear to think that' ties even after the Bill was carried which 
there are universal principles of govern-| might satisfy any reasonable men. The 
ment which apply equally everywhere. It Upper House objects to the Bill not be- 
wants to strengthen its hands against the | cause it would in real life deprive the no- 
party which is reactionary in religion and ; bles of much power, but because, by fore- 
in politics; and it thinks that one mode jing them to acquire and use power ina 
of effecting its object is to breathe new life new way, it would hurt the feelings of the 
into the representative government of cer-| good and gratify the aspirations of the 
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tain provinces. Those who will get more | 
power there will be men anxious to secure 
their own local independence as against | 


the great feudal proprietors, and men al-| 


bad —the good being those who cling to 
the Prussia of the past, and the bad being 
those who cling to the Prussia of the fu- 
ture. It is important to seize on these 
two characteristics of the Government 





lied by education, relationship, and the | 
ties of commerce with the Liberal inhabit-| policy in this matter, for they represent 
ants of the larger provincial towns. Such the leading principles of the policy of the 
men are to be encouraged because they Prussian Government in recent years. 
are likely hereafter to be the best allies of ; A reform is proposed, and on examination 
the Government in its endeavour to estab- | it is found that it is in itself atiny reform; 
lish the union of Germany on a Liberal and in the next place there is no intention 
basis. To give equal advantages to men of carrying out a similar reform where it 
not at all inclined to assert any inde-' would not suit the Government to do so, 

ndence, men habitually obedient to an, merely because consistency is pressed on 

tramontane clergy, and averse both by it. This is exactly the way in which 
habit and training to any modes of thought Prussia has been going on ever since 
or action on which their superiors would | Prince Bismarck ruled its fortunes. It is 
look with suspicion, would be to sacrifice | a policy to which many objections may be 
the reality to the shadow, and to frustrate ' made, which is often marked with signs of 
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violence and indifference to the feelings of 
men, and often finds expression in terms 
of an almost brutal frankness. But at 
least it is a policy which deserves to be 
understood; which must be regarded as a 
whole, and not criticised too exclusively 
by the test of unsatisfactory details. What 
Trince Bismarck has always said to his 
countrymen when aspiring for liberty is 
that there is something for Prussia to 
think of before its liberty, and that is its 
existence. To exist it has had, under his 
guidance, to fight first Austria, and then 
France, and then the Ultramontanes. So 
far as liberty is compatible with, or condu- 
Give to, the assurance of the existence of 
Prussia he sees no obstacle to it, although, 
as a man bred in Junker circles, he has no 
great fancy for it. He now makes a tiny 
reform because he thinks the success of 
the main policy of Prussia will be aided by 
it; he refuses to extend this tiny reform 
where its extension would imperil the suc- 
cess of his main policy; and he is perfectly 
indifferent if those who are to be benefited 
by this reform call him a very timid Lib- 
eral, and if those to whom this reform is 
denied call him tyrannical and inconsistent. 

All that can be said against Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy has been summed up in an 
article in the last number of the Contem- 
porary Review, written with much force of 
expression and abundance of information. 
Prussia under the guidance of Prince Bis- 
marck has, according to the writer, been 
the great enemy of everything good and 
honest in Germany. Prussia waged against 
Austria a war of unmitigated selfishness, 
thirsting only for territory and power. 
There is nothing like constitutional gov- 
ernment in Prussia or in Germany so far 
as Prussia determines what Germany shall 
be. There is no Ministerial 1 esponsibility, 
for Prince Bismarck is omnipotent, and ac- 
countable only tothe Emperor. There is 
no freedom of the press, no security for 
the liberty of the subject. Those who 
make the most harmless political speeches 
are pounced upon and kept in prison with- 
out trial, or condemned after trials which 
are a mere mockery of justice. Taxation 
has increased, and an enormous hoard of 
bullion is stored up in pure waste against 
a future war. Hanover is full of disaffec- 
tion, and the light-hearted people of the 
Rhineland cannot endure the stern children 
of Berlin. In the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine Frussia has but gained a 
new heritage of woe. The most funda- 
mental liberties have been vioiated in the 
punishment of clergymen for preaching 
political sermoas, and in the persecution 
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of the Jesuits. Such is the dark picture 
drawn of Prussia and Germany in the Con- 
temporary, and no Englishman can affect 
not to lament that the blessings of free- 
dom which we enjoy are so imperfectly 
shared by Germany; and if history is to 
be written truthfully, the policy of Prince 
Bismarck must be confessed to have been 
often high-handed and harsh in the ex- 
treme. But the basis of the attack on 
Prince Bismarck is really the assumption 
that Prussia and Germany could be as they 
are now. great and powerful and secure, at 
a less cost. The war with Austria is con- 
demned as one of unmitigated selfishness ; 
but the writer omits to inquire whether 
German yvreatness or freedom would have 
been possible if Austria, whici was the 
centre of everything reactionary and op- 
pressive, had not been driven out of the 
Confederation. Prussia may at least have 
the satisfaction of remembering that she 
did her conquered enemy a great amount 
of good, and that such constitutionalism 
as is known in Austria may be traced to 
the fortunate defeat of Sadowa. Prussia 
seized on Hanover and Hesse-Cassel and 
Frankfort, and more recently headed Ger- 
many in the seizure of Alsace and Lor- 
raine; and such acts can have but one 
justification— that they were necessary 
for the safety of Prussia and Germany 
against France. If France had been strong 
enough to keep Germany always divided, 
to play off Court against Court and one 
aristocratic coterie against another, this or 
that tiny despotism might have been of a 
milder character, but only tiny despotisins 
could have flourished under the shadow of 
a foreign Power. It is idle to condemn 
Prussia for all she has done until the ques- 
tion is first asked and answered, whether 
there could have been a free Germany, 
whether there could have been anything 
worth calling Germany at all, if Germany 
had remained mauacled by Austria and 
blighted by France. What would have be- 
come of the lighthearted people of the 
Rhineland if they had not had the stern 
children of Berlin to take care of them? If 
itis once acknowledged that it was necessa- 
ry for Germany that the power of Austria 
and France should be broken, then there 
remains nothing but the minor and subsid- 
iary question, whether in carrying on toa 
successful issue two of the most arduous 
wars of modern history Prussia was not 
somewhat too severe and tyrannical. Ic 
was prophesied by many Germans that 
when the French war was over the Prus- 
sian Government would find itself com- 
pelled to be more Liberal than before. No 
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one can deny that this prophecy has been 
partially realized. At a moment when 
Prince Bismarck is quarrelling with the 
order to which he belongs and with the 
political friends of his past life, it seems 
absurd to contend that the Government 
of which he is the soul is making no ap- 
proaches to the realization of what Liber- 
als demand. But then it is objected that 
his Liberalism is feeble and its action arbi- 
trary. He only reforms as far as he likes 
and when he likes, and he never adheres to 
or is governed by the great abiding princi- 
ples of liberty. Again, there is a previous 
question to be determined. Could he do 
more if he is to keep always in view the 
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first object of his policy —the mainten- 
ance of the existence of Prussia and Ger- 
many. What would happen if he were to 
let loose the democracy on the aristocracy, 
if he were to let disaffection get head in 
the recently annexed provinces, and if he 
were to allow free play to the machina- 
tions of aclergy bent on his ruin? Few 
foreigners can pretend to know enough of 
Germany to be sure that they could give a 
certain answer to these questions, and 
could pronounce decidedly that Prince 
Bismarck is perversely repressing German 
liberty in order to fight against a set of 
phantoms and to secure an Empire which 
needs no such security. 





A coRRESPONDENT of the Coloyne Gazette at 
Hong-Kong thus describes the present state of 
feeling in China with regard to the principal 
European States :— ‘‘ Of all the nations which 
are represented here, the sagacious and observ- 
ant Chinese place Germany in the highest rank. 
Germany never landed a soldier on Chinese ter- 
ritory, never threatened China with war, and 
never bombarded either Pekin or Canton; her 
sons only looked after their trade, and never 
took possession of a foot of Chinese soil, The 
Americans are also popular, though last year the 
foolish expedition to Corea somewhat diminished 
their influence. The British, on the other hand, 
are very unpopular, and it is only by their gun- 
boats that they maintain their influence, which 
has already reached its zenith. The complaints 
of the Chinese Government against England are 
very frequent, and no Chinese comes in contact 
with the brusque and arrogant * fair-haired 
barbarians ’’ without wishing in his heart that 
he may live to see them humiliated. Still more 
disliked, however, are the French, who for many 
years have behaved in China even more arro- 
gantly than the British. No other nation sent 
80 numerous an army of ‘ blacks’ into the coun- 
try, or supported the often unfair and insulting 
demands of the missionaries with such unscru- 
pulousness as the French. Their conduct in the 
last war, too, when they marched to the capital 
with their British allies, will never be forgiven 
by the Chinese, Nothing in the world is holy 
to a Chinaman but his family; a single glance 
from ‘ the Western devil ’ at the wife of any man 
who does not belong to the lowest class is regard- 
ed as an irretrievable disgrace, and a European 
may live for a quarter of « century in China 
without seeing any more of a Chinese house 
than the antechamber. During the war, while 
the sons of Albion were looking for silver and 
drink, the Zouaves persecuted the Chinese 
women with their attentions, and many hun- 
dreds of the latter killed themselves in conse- 





quence, This produced a feeling of bitter indig- 
nation against the French all over the country, 
and their defeat by Germany is generally re- 
garded here as a judgment upon them for the 
acts of theirtroopsin China.’’ The correspond- 
ent concludes by urging the German Govern- 
ment to act in future with the United States in 
all Asiatic questions. ‘* Now is the time,’’ he 
says, **to luy the foundation for great results 
in the future, for it is on these waters and on 
this neutral Asiatic territory that the conflict 
between America and England for the predomi- 
nance on the seas will be tought out. The strug- 
gle will not be so warm on the Thames or the 
Hudson as in Eastern Asia; and in another five- 
agid-twenty years’ the centre of gravity of the 
nited States will rather be on the Pacific than 
on the Atlantic. The sympathies and the inter- 
ests of Germany under such circumstances 
clearly point to an understanding with America, 
Washington now seeks an alliance with Berlin, 
in view of future contingencies, and both should 
place their affairs in very efficient hands in view 
of the approaching struggle against England and 
Russia,’’ Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Brighton Aquarium has lately received 
two pair of beautiful specimens of the Paradise 
or Peacock fish. This fish came first from China, 
and has been acclimatized by M. Carbonnier, 
the great pisciculturist of Paris; they are very 
lovely little creatures. Some of their habits are 
singular: thus M. Carbonnier states that ‘* as 
the eggs are laid the male carries them away in 
his mouth, and deposits them in a nest which he 
builds for them. He will not allow the female 
to come anywhere near the nest, and if she ven- 
tures to approach he swings himself round, and 
drives her away.”’ 
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Tats faithful copy of a begging letter 
worth preservation : 


** Honored Leady or Gentelman 

** The Apeal of a destitute family a husband 
wife and three children The youngest but four ' 
weeks and three days Ol this morning which I 
gave birth to between Virgunia and here at a' 

lace coled haverdyrass. The conducter had to 

reak up the train and leave me there to share | 
my fate beneath the canipey of heaven with god | 
my attendant and A poor husband that has been 
disabeld in the army also Laboring under drop- 
sey the last year. He cant get on his feet now 
without help when we left richmond our object 
was my pariental Home huntington Long Island 
but getting Prostrated in our design we were 
detained. There is none of my familey abel to 
to travel we Are very destitute for want of some 
of the Nesireys of Life. 

‘* Honored ithank your Benevolenced for aney 
aid that you will give To keep us from sufring 
Adressed as Above Yours with thanks and grat- 
itude”’ 


Captain I. 8. Williams, 


Tue proposed creation of peers in Prussia. 
gives occasion for the growing sentiment in 
Hanover to show itself, which favours the abso- | 
lute merging of the ancient Electorate in its 
more powerful neighbour. As might be ex-| 
pected, this is observed chiefly among the mid- 


MISCELLANY. 


of Mecklenburg was the most noted example. 


{In his duchy the rulers until very recently as- 


serted, in theory at least, their indefeasible right 
to the use of a stick over refractory subjects of 
the lower orders, a claim which it was the spe- 
cial business of the Berlin comic papers, while 
Berlin was the capital of Prussia only, to hold 
up to ridicule, using it as cne of the best argu- 
ments for the general reform of the Fatherland 
which permitted such vagaries to its princelings, 
Times have changed since Kiadderadatsch 
and his fellows combated the use of this pater- 
nal punishment of their neighbours, and Meck- 
lenburg bas now a Constitution of its own. 
This, however, gives so little satisfaction that 
the cry for reform has been for some time plainly 
audible, and has forced itself on the ducal ears, 
A project has just been submitted to those inter- 
ested, including the town council of Rostock, the 
most important part of the duchy, which, on 
hearing it read last week at their meeting, 
pronounced absolutely for its rejection, on the 
very sufficient ground that under it the Prince 
would still retain the absolute and unchecked 
power of taxation. Moreover, it perpetuates 
the existing incorporations of the orders of no- 
bility and peasantry, but adds for legislative 
purposes thirty-two nominees representing the 
ducal domains — another proposal which raises 
keen opposition. The project has been accepted, 
it is officially stated, by the Ritterschaft, but 
not as yet by the representatives of the peasant- 
ry, before whom it had been laid by a ducal 
commission, On the whole it would seem that 


dle trading class, A Hanoverian journal re-' the principle of no taxation without representa- 
marks that the present is a very proper oppor-/ tion is making its way steadily into the most 
tunity for bringing the representation of the backward parts of Germany under the direct 





province in the Upper House into harmony with influence of the new Imperial institutions. 
its just weight in the monarchy. Hanover pos- | 
sesses a twelfth part of the inhabitants of the | 
latter, while out of the 320 peers only eight are 

Hanoverians, so that its proportionate represent- | 
ation is but one-fortieth. Many important towns | 
in the other province have the right of ‘* pre- | 
senting” a peer each —the Rhine Province in| 
this manner alone secures nine seats — while no 

town but the capital has been thus recognized in 

Hanover, although there are many others in the , 
province which might fairly from their general 

importance lay claim to the privilege. The! 
nomination, it is added, of such growing and 

prosperous places as Harburg would be safe for | 
the Government side, whereas the landed gentry | 
do not as yet afford good materials for the ex- | 
periment, being filled with ‘* particularist ”’ no- | 
tions, or ready even to intrigue, if opportunity 

served, against the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


. 


Tue consolidation of Germany into an empire 
leaves little room for the maintenance of such 
feudal claims as the petty Princes had main- 
tained over their subjects. Of these the Duke 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


In the course of the present year the South 
Kensington Museum has restored to the people 
of Bayeux the morsel missing from the cele- 
brated tapestry preserved in that town. The 
thief was no other than the wife of Stothard 
the artist, who went to Bayeux in 1830 in order 
to execute his well-known copy of the work in 
question. Mrs. Stothard profited by the cour- 
teous facilities granted to her husband for the 
purpose of his painting to cut with her scissors 
@ piece about as big as a hand from one of the 
sides of the embroidered cloth. At the death of 
Mrs. Stothard, some years back, the museum of 
South Kensington became possessed of the stolen 
piece, together with an account written by Mr. 
Stothard, of the circumstances under which his 
wife committed the disgraceful theft. The di- 
rectors of the South Kensington Museum, when 
sending over this summer some artists to photo- 
| graph the tapestry, announced their coming in 
a letter containing the relic, which has been 
gratefully received, and found to agree thread 
for thread with the original. 
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